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James Byrnes . . . Inside View of Our Diplomacy 
(See National Week) 





THERE’S 


THERE’S A Dew cul ON THE OFFICE FORCE 


In clean, flowing lines and two-tone 
harmony, Burroughs style engineers 
have interpreted the inner perfection 
of the new Burroughs Electric Duplex 
Calculator . . . its ease of operation 
and sureness of figure control. 

Here is an instrument to lift the pride 
and quicken the spirit of the modern 
business girl... make deft hands more 


deft. Here, too, is the promise of other 


Burroughs 


Burroughs 


BUSINESS THERE’S 





Burroughs developments now in the 
making 
refinements that reflect the stepped-up 
tempo of Burroughs research in elec- 
tronics, metallurgy, chemistry and 
styling. 

Great things are going on at Burroughs 
-.. as this new Burroughs Calculator 
bears evidence. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit. 
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y ILLIONS of men and women, in every 
country in Europe and Asia, would sell 
their souls for the chance to live in America. 
They have experienced workers’ governments, 
socialism, government ownership, communism, 
fascism, governments run ‘‘for the people”, coun- 
‘tries where land and wealth are confiscated and 
given to the people. They have experienced all 
these “Utopias”— and they are frantic to leave 
them and come to America with its profit system, 
its corporations, its opportunity for the man 
willing to work hard. 


These people aren’t schoolroom theorists; they 
know from bitter, galling experience that life, 
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Why do they want to come to America? 


liberty, enough to eat, and the right to pursue 
happiness are possible only under the American 
method of private capital investment in the tools 
of production, which over the years steadily in- 
creases real wages—the American system where 
every man is responsible for his own welfare and 
too proud to let a government assume that re- 
sponsibility for him. 


Too much of that American system has been 
whittled away these past years. We'd better get 
it back before it’s too late, for if the American 
system is destroyed there will be no country we 
could look to with longing. “Liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness” would be a mockery. 
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Government revenues. Federal, 
State and local governments took in 
184 per cent more money in 1946 than 
in 1942. A Census Bureau study 
showed: Federal receipts of $44,223,- 
000,000 were down 7.2 per cent from 
the high level of 1945, but still com- 
prised 77.8 per cent of total govern- 
ment income; States received $6,480,- 
000,000 last year, up 7.7 per cent 
from 1945; local governments received 
$6,170,000,000, up 7.9 per cent from 
1945. Taxes yielded $52,546,000,000, or 
92 per cent of the total government 
revenue. The rest came mostly from 
charges for governmental services. 


Meat supplies. Next year’s meat 
supplies probably will average about 
146 pounds per person, 10 pounds less 
than in 1947. And prices in 1948 prob- 
ably will be at least as high as in 1947. 
That is the forecast of the Department 
of Agriculture. The Department said 
supplies will be lower in all classes of 
meat—beef, veal, pork and lamb. 
Stocks of grain for feeding are lower. 
Even with a big 1948 grain harvest, 
the Department considers no large in- 
crease in meat output likely before late 
1949. Per person, the beef supply will 
average 65 pounds in 1948 compared 
with 70 pounds this year; the pork 
supply, 67.5 pounds, compared with 
71 pounds in 1947. There will be about 
51% pounds of lamb and mutton per 
person, the smallest since 1929. 


Wage-hour rules. Changes in over- 
time and minimum-wage rules apply- 
ing to white-collar workers will be 
considered at a hearing in Washington 
on December 2. The Department of 
Labor said interested parties should 
file notice by November 20 of inten- 


The March of the News 


tion to appear. Written statements 
may be filed in lieu of personal ap- 
pearance. Status of executive, admin- 
istrative, professional and other em- 
ployes would be changed by revisions 
now under study. Such employes are 
exempt now from the Wage and Hour 
law’s wage and overtime provisions if 
they meet various requirements. Offi- 
cials said new economic conditions 
make a restudy of rules advisable. 


Atomic energy. Plans were laid to 
keep industry in close touch with 
atomic-energy programs. A group of 
leading manufacturers and industrial 
research directors met with the Atomic 
Energy Commission to begin a study 
of the Commission’s activities. They 
will visit AEC installations and consult 
contractors working on AEC projects. 
Eventually they will recommend estab- 
lishment of a permanent organization 
to represent industry in atomic-energy 
developments. 


Veterans’ education. One out of 
every two World War II veterans has 
asked for education or training so far. 
Veterans’ Administration said the peak 
load of veterans educated under the 
GI Bill of Rights probably will come in 
the 1948 school year. More than 1,800,- 
000 are estimated to have enrolled this 
autumn. The peak in job training for 
able-bodied veterans apparently has 
passed. As of September, 563,962 vet- 
erans were in on-job training, compared 
with a previous high of 632,000 in Jan- 
uary, 1947. Job training for disabled 
veterans is handled separately. There 
has been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of disabled veterans taking job 
training, from 61,805 a year ago to 107,- 
505 at the latest count. 
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Wether you trave/ 


LIKE THIS... 





In a Pullman private room you have your own air- 
conditioning, toilet, wash basin and a lot of other modern 
comforts and conveniences right in your own room. 


YOU GET THIS 





You receive the courteous attention of 
the Pullman porter who’s proud of his 
art in serving and satisfying all your 


you “go Pullman.” 





...AND THIS 


You have the privilege of relaxing in the 
pleasant atmosphere of the spacious 
lounge car carried on many trains for 
wants, Pullman passengers. 


NEW CAR NEWS! Here is the new Pullman 
Duplex-Roomette, designed for single occupancy, 
which brings the cost of a private room down to 
little more than a lower berth! Duplex-Roomette 
cars are already in service on some railroad lines— 
going into service soon on others—to give you even 
more comfort, convenience, and economy when 











OR LIKE THIS 
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In a Pullman section accommodation you sleep safe-and- 
sound in a comfortable berth in a modern car that has 
convenient and ample toilet facilities. 


...AND THIS ! 


; a 

You arrive—on dependable railroad 
e j Si 
schedules—rested and refreshed, right © in 





in town, convenient to everything. 
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GoFilnan \- 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY fr 
OF GOING PLACES FAST! 
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"Cold war" is to force U.S. back toward price control, rationing, other war 
controls, whittled down, modified, limited, but real, nonetheless. 

Controls of "cold war" will be baby-sized war controls, able to grow up. 
They're to be forced back by inflation, by a revived scramble for goods in an 
effort to get while the getting is good, before things are shipped abroad. 

Controls are to be poison for Congress. Yet two situations are likely to 
force their gradual return: (1) drought in U.S. endangering future food supply; 
(2) promise of large-scale aid to Europe to be taken from U.S. consumers. 

U.S. Simply cannot give the outside world all it wants and needs while try- 
ing to give U.S. consumers everything that they want and need. That's too much 
of a load. So somebody's got to have power to divide things up. Either that, 
or price will do the dividing by rising until demand is checked. 

High cost of living is a potent force inspiring Congress to action. 











-and- 


t hes Rationing, is that coming back? No, probably not, not for the ordinary 
person. Rationing, allocation of goods between U.S. consumers and foreigners 
and between different foreigners? Yes, that's to be broadened. Rationing of 
materials between industries? That's probably coming. Not surely, but maybe. 

Price control. What about that? It's improbable for most things. It is 
highly probable on the wartime basis. There won't again be an effort to regulate 
every individual price, to try to control each industry. 

A price freeze, then? That's talked about. That will be it, if anything 
is done. A wage freeze, too? That's the inside line if the planners have their 
way and Congress can be convinced. A salary freeze? It would be part of the 
deal, if there is a deal. Freeze would be of a fixed date. It seems to be im- 
probable, though, to be only a last-resort measure. 

Limit on commodity trading? Quite probably. Margins of 100 per cent? 
Maybe, if Congress gives the power. Speculators make a good target. 

Food subsidies? Improbable. Power to requisition from farmers? Not a 
chance. Direct Government buying of grain at the farm? That's probable. 

Rent control will be extended. Control over consumer credit, ending on 
November 1, may be put back, but that is uncertain. Bank lending will get some 
attention, but probably will not come under control. 

Congress will drag its heels on return of controls, will try to avoid any 
action. However, mere talk of control tends to cause hoarding, to cause a 
@ scramble for goods all the way up from housewives to industrialists. Maybe the 
j White House is forcing a return of controls by bringing up the subject. 

Barring 1948 crop failure, controls will be mild, loose. 
In case of 1948 drought, firm controls then almost surely will come back. 
































A tax cut. How about that? Don't count on it. There'll be a veto to 
KR override. It may be done, but that cannot be counted on. It's 50-50. 
Excess-profits tax? No, that isn't considered. Profit control? That 
means an excess-profits tax, and it isn't even in the picture. 
More wage increases? Very probably, if there isn't a wage freéze. A 
freeze seems unlikely. Wage increases, however, probably will be moderate. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~= (Continued) 





Around 10 cents an hour. Labor leaders are sort of gun-shy on big demands. 









If some controls do come back with Congress's approval..... 
Automobiles: They won't get priority when materials are divided, but will 
fare well. Freight cars: They'd get a high priority in steel. Housing: It 
would be favored. Nail shortage, some other shortages would be met by direct 
allocation of steel. Household equipment: No real problem. 
Food: That's the tough one. It is becoming doubtful whether U.S. can make 
good on all its promises to Europe. If hoarding starts here, as it may, or if 

































































there is a drought, then some drastic actions might be forced. Ne 
Clothing: No problem. Shoes: No problem. Coal: Probably adequate for 
domestic needs. Oil: Local shortages. Gasoline: Local shortages. Gooc 
Food and steel are the critical problems. Steel is up against a growing later’ 
Shortage of scrap, which can force a slowdown in operations. A slowdown in 
production would just intensify demand, add to price pressure. Here’s 
enginee 
Inflation, boom, will go on, of course; will gain momentun. this cor 
Inflation is fed by fear of shortage, by official alarms. There is talk of “Let? 
revived controls, so users start a scramble for commodities, for steel, for lum=- fwnas 
ber, for almost everything to add to inventories as nvotection. Scarcity of Why‘ 
food is hinted at, then rationing, and housewives run to stock up. oa 
Inflation is intensified, in other words, by the very mention of means for lad eve 
bringing it under control. Controls may be forced by talking about them. prily a 
shocks— 
Aid of $1,000,000,000 or more for the world will be voted before long. hill had 
"Marshall plan" aid, maybe $4,000,000,000 for 1948 calendar year, will come jem 
later, maybe in the spring. That would be on top of other available funds. pievab 
Added aid will upset budget calculations by about $1,000,000,000. pal 
1g gel 
As the Government's budget shapes up for year ending next June 30: aig 





Income will be about $43,000,000,000, up $1,300,000,000 from income that 
the White House estimated in August it would get in this year. 

Outgo is likely to be $38,300,000,000, also up $1,300,000,000 from the 
official estimate, because of more foreign aid, more for military. 

Surplus for debt cut, tax cut, will be about $4,700,000,000. 

In the year beginning next July 1, the 1949 fiscal year: 

Income of $43,000,000,000 is probable from existing tax rates. That is 
based on assumption of a high level of business activity during the year. 

Outgo of $37,500,000,000 is least to expect, assuming $4,000,000,000 for 
aid to the world. Military spending will be higher than in this year. 

Surplus of $5,500,000,000 then would be available for debt cut, tax cut. 

Debt cut of $2,500,000,000 is favored by Congress. That would leave room 
for a tax cut of $3,000,000,000 for the full year starting next July 1. Tax 
cutting, however, runs counter to White House plans for inflation control. 

The day when Government spending gets down to $30,000,000,000 or less is 
not yet in sight. It won't get there so long as military spending is what it is 
and what it promises to be in the years just ahead. 
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U.S.-Russia keep on making faces at one another, calling names. 
Russia, however, can't get at U.S. to fight. U.S. can't get at Russia to 
fight. So it's just a name-calling contest for the time being. 

U.S. may not be able to deliver in 1948 on all its promises of food for 
Europe. Russians, promising nothing and storing grain, may be in a position 
next spring to step in with an offer of grain to starving Europe while U.S. is 
blamed for nat making good on the huge supplies it has offered. 
The business of satisfying the world can become a trying one. 
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See also pages 13, 18, 20, 34. 
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New Super-Cushion by 
Goodyear is first to absorb 
lateral shock satisfactorily 


Here’s what hard-boiled automotive 
agineers said when they had tested 
this completely new kind of tire: 

“Let’s get that tire on our cars as 
on as possible!” 


Why? Because here for the first 
ime was a tire that did what no tire 
nd ever done before! It satisfac- 
ply absorbed lateral (crosswise) 
shocks—one of the few things that 
Kill had to be engineered out of the 
modern motor car. It gave an un- 
lievably smoother ride—not only 
mrough roads but even on good ones. 
Bigger and softer than the conven- 
final tire, the Super-Cushion builds 
) less pressure. This means it does 














ill@oodyear produced Super-Cushions, 
tal or crosswise shock had never 
ti satisfactorily absorbed. Pillow-like 
bwer-Cushions soak up lateral shocks, 
jing an unbelievably smoother ride. 


The new 


a ere 


Here’s the new kind of tire 





~ sn OE ve 
The speed with which leading car makers 
accepted this new kind of tire indicates 
definitely that it is the tire of the future. 


that astonished auto engineers! 


Auto engineers call it the first tire in 15 
years to make a positive contribution to 
driving comfort and safety. 





not lose its better riding qualities on 
a long run. 

The engineers found that this big- 
ger tire rolls with the punch! It’s a 
safer tire! It yields instead of re- 
sisting impacts. There’s less chance 
of cutting, bruising, or breaking. 

And because it’s a softer tire with 
stop notches molded across the tread, 
you get better traction—and _ notice 
it when you step on the brakes or gas. 


Super-Cushions make a small car 
feel like a big one. You seem to float 
in and out of traffic. And they make 
any car safer and easier to handle, 
especially on turns. 

Mileage? In millions of test miles, 
Super-Cushions consistently averaged 
more mileage than the best standard 
tires! 





by GOODF YEAR 


Call on your Goodyear dealer to- 
day and find out how you can enjoy 
the advantages of Goodyear Super- 
Cushions on your car! 
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Those Editors 
Helped Send My Son 


to College* 


O to college? Our son dreamed of 

it for years—and he also wanted 
to earn a good share of his own way. 
There’s where those Capper’s Farmer 
editors repaid our confidence in them. 
It happened this way: 

One day our son read in Capper’s 
Farmer about how other farm boys 
were earning money—by taking over 
certain farm activities in partnership 
with their fathers. 

That got him thinking. Then both 
he and his father read another article 
on a new method of raising turkeys. 
Just the thing! They got the booklet on 
the method and started out. 


The business thrived—and later, 
thanks to that turkey money, our boy 
was able to go to college. Now our 
two girls have taken up the turkey 
business, and are piling up savings so 
they can go too. Is it any wonder we've 
such confidence in Capper’s Farmer. 
*Based on an actual case history in the 
files of Capper’s Farmer. 

Because they do have confidence in Cap- 
per’s Farmer, 1,300,000 leading farm fam- 
ilies are strongly influenced by what they 
see in its pages. And a recent special study 
by the U. S. Census points to these fam- 
ilies as your top prospects for farm sales! 


THE MAGAZINE 
FARM PEOPLE 
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Cappers farmer 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 4 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN sometimes take income tax 
deductions for payments into a pension 
trust for your employes even though you 
reserve the right to end the trust under 
certain conditions. The U.S. Tax Court 
rules that one employer is entitled to de- 
ductions for his contributions to such a 
trust, where the employer retained the 
right to terminate the trust if the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue refused to 
deduction of the contributions. 
The court found that the payments were 
reasonable compensation to employes for 
services rendered. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to comply with 
new procurement regulations when bid- 
ding or negotiating on contracts to sell 
goods or services to the Army or Air Force. 
The new purchase rules become effective 
November 1. Similar regulations are ex- 
pected to be issued to govern Navy pro- 
curements. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about items that 
may be exported to Japan from a list of 
Japanese import requirements issued by 
the Office of International Trade. The 
list, which was prepared by the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, covers 
major items that may be exported direct 
to Japanese firms or persons with approval 
of Allied military authorities. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, al- 
ways refuse to reinstate a veteran in his 
old job as salesman even though your 
commission rate for some salesmen has 
been reduced and you cannot fill all orders 
for your product. U.S. Supreme Court re- 
fuses to review one such case, leaving in 
effect a lower-court ruling that an employer 
is required by the Selective Service Act to 
re-employ a veteran as a rug salesman. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to re- 
instate a former employe who left your 
employment for merchant-marine service, 
if he has a certificate of creditable serv- 
ice. The U.S. Maritime Commission is- 
sues a definition of creditable service that 
entitles members of the merchant marine 
to re-employment rights under the Selec- 
tive Service Act. Applications for rein- 
statement must be made within 90 days 
after service is completed. 


and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN now apply to the Cop. 
missioner of Internal Revenue for per. 
mission to reproduce your employes’ ta 
withholding statement for 1948, Foy 
W-2. The 1948 form is approved by th 
Commissioner, and conditions are a 
nounced for reproduction by employers 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes, under a wo 
contract, recover from the Governme 
the cost of keeping a stand-by crey 
your plant during-a time when no w 
is being done. The appeal board of ¢/ 
Office of Contract Settlement rules that; 
war contractor may include in his terming. 
tion claim the reasonable expense of keey. 
ing his staff at full strength during Gover. 
ment delays in delivering materials esse. 
tial to performance of the contract work 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy sulfa drugs from th 
Government’s surplus stockpile if you ¢; 
qualify as a purchaser. The War Assets 
Administration is offering for sale at fixed 
its entire supply of the dru 
Qualified buyers are wholesale and ret: 
dealers, manufacturers, doctors, hospital 
Government health agencies and exporters 


prices 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply for license to use a 
number of patents of the German I. 6 
Farben concern in the field of nylon proc 
essing and manufacture. The Justice De. 
partment announces that 46 patents ar 
available for licensing on a royalty-free 
nonexclusive basis. The Office of Alien 
Property has data about the patents. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT file claims after De 
17, 1947, against a group of 51 individu 
and business enterprises whose proper 
was seized as alien property before Jai 
1, 1947. This deadline is set by the Justic 
Department. Names of the owners can le 
obtained from the Office of Alien Property 


* * * 





YOU CANNOT, as an executor, expe! 5 
the statute of limitation to be suspent 
on an estate-tax deficiency notice st! 
to your old address unless you give [0 
mal notice of your change of address. Tle 
U.S. Tax Court rules that a notice stt! 
to the address given on an estate-lat 
return is properly mailed unless the Con j 
missioner is notified of a change. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings © 5, ti 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus const 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THe Unirep 514 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mater 
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] Legal Lew, the lawyer, spent a very pleasant week 
e at Hotel Pennsylvania, then cried: “I’ve got to speak! 
I have uncovered all the facts, ’'ve witnessed every 
test; the evidence is clear that here you really are a 


guest . 





? “T sleep the sleep of innocence,” the legal-eagle said, 
@ “but anyone would sleep as well on Pennsylvania’s 
bed. For its eight hundred springs and more of very 


special sort could never, never be accused of failure 


to support. 














3 “Oh, Romans, countrymen, and friends, this bath is 
@ really swell! Observe the stacks of snowy towels, the 
stacks of soap as well; while floods of steamy water 
add enchantment to the scene... I’ve tried °em all and 


here I stand—a witness who came clean. 





, | 
4 “No jury in the world,” cried Lew, “could ever dis- 
@ agree that Pennsylvania meals are just as good as 
meals can be; they’re cooked and served to suit your 
taste and tempt your appetite. You be the judge and 
jury, too! You'll soon find out I’m right! 






























“Consider, too,” orated Lew, “the heart-of-town loca- 
* tion. It’s close to offices and shops, to shows and to the 
station. No wonder travelers to New York display a 
growing mania for staying where the staying’s good 
»».at Hotel Pennsylvania!” 
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DIRECT UNDERGROUND PASSAGE 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to 
Hotel Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday 
—that’s when you'll have the best chance of getting 
the kind of accommodations you want! 
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1F Trailers Shut Out the - 


Exoucu marteriat to roof every house 
Lv \ in approximately 6 average city blocks 
rolls from the Ruberoid plant at Joliet, 
Illinois—one of eleven—every working 


i, == day of the week—by Fruchauf Trailers. 
4 This manufacturer of asphalt products—shingles, 
' roll roofing, siding, building felt, etc—has found 


that the Trailer Method of hauling helps sell, and 


serves dealers better. 


Dealer Inventories Reduced! 


One entire fleet of Fruehauf Aerovans provides 


direct distribution to dealers 





radius of Joliet 


within a 500-mile 
overnight in many cases. These 


Trailers serve as “mobile warehouses”—and dealer 
inventories can thus be kept to a minimum. Prompt 
supply can replenish a “run” on any item and hold 


dealer business. 


But that’s not all. In this operation, Fruehauf 
equipment also serves in the manufacture as well 
as distribution of the finished product. A big 5,000- 







$s . 
Every gee the pounding a 
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‘ Fruehaufs ore. e last. 
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“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 








A 5,000-gallon ‘‘gulp” of 
hot liquid asphalt is being 
unloaded from a Fruehauf 
Tank-Trailer. This is an 
hourly process, ‘round the 
clock, to keep production 





PERFORMANCE FIRST— re Po ig job ra 
ST Tank-Trailer use, motor 

PRICE LA fail d fi 
onishment. -o ure need never tie up 
; st take Pt don the equipment. Fruehauf 
Trailers pager + be designe £ big Tank-Trailers, like Fruehauf 


Vans, cre “detachable.” 
Other power units are 
coupled in just a jiffy. 






r. UES 


iN 
worse 


you can PULL 


This tandem-axle Aerovan, pulled by an International 
truck, is but one of a fleet of 40 Fruehaufs supplied by 
Midwest Transfer, Chicago, to keep Ruberoid products 
flowing smoothly to dealers in many Central States, 





gallon Tank-Trailer works around the clock on a 
9-mile run to “pipe in” hot liquid asphalt from a 
nearby refinery. 


Today, Fruehaufs, supplied in many models, form 
a big part of production lines and as distribution 
“belts” for all types of goods. They have as much 
as tripled the work trucks can do. If you are not 
familiar with the Trailer story and the delivery 
savings only Trailers make possible, just ask a 
Fruehauf man to supply you the facts before you 
buy a truck. 





World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. e@ DETROIT 32 


69 Factory Service Branches 





FAR MORE THAN 
you can CARRY. 









MOTOR TRANSPORT PAYS ITS WAY! 
@ Only 1 in every 6 vehicles on the road is a truck 

© Only 1 in every 5 miles traveled is by truck 

© Yet 1 in every 3 highway tax dollars is paid by trucks 
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PRESSURES CONGRESS FACES: 
TAX-CUT AND INFLATION ISSUES 


Drive for power to allocate 
scarce raw materials among 
manufacturers in the U.S. 


\ A tax cut will bob up quickly as an 
issue when Congress comes back Novem- 
I ber 17. So will plans for doing something 
about the high cost of living. Some wartime 
controls may be ordered back. Aid to Eu- 
rope, Which started it all, could get lost in 
the resulting shuffle, but probably will not. 

Congress, returning, will be up against 
the problem of inflation. But, to do some- 
thing about inflation, it will need to step 
on some toes, to offend some people and 
maybe to deny tax relief to individuals 
camoring for it. A Congress controlled by 
Republicans will have its eye on election 
year 1948 and on the best means of as- 
suring a majority in that year. A Demo- 
cratic President, too, will have to keep 
his eye on the politics of the situation. 

The result is that no sensational or 
dramatic action is to be looked for after 
Congress gets down to work. 

Dollars for Europe will be requested 
ahd approved on a basis of limited aid for 
the winter months. After maneuvering and 
argument, Congress is likely to approve 
the use of at least $800,000,000 to take 
care of food and fuel needs of Italy, France 
and Germany. Italy and France alone are 
down for $642,000,000. 

“Marshall plan“ for longer-range aid 





— 





toall the major nations of Western Europe 
will be offered to Congress, but probably 
will not be considered, out of committee, 
until well into 1948. Congress intends to be 
deliberate in its study and action on a 
broad program of U.S. aid for Europe. Ap- 
proval is not likely before March or April. 

A tax cut probably will be designed, 
approved by Congress and vetoed, maybe 
by or soon after the first of the year. A 
major issue to confront the Senate and 
House very probably will be that offered 
by an effort to override a veto of a new 
tax-cut plan. The House is almost sure to 
override a tax-cut veto. Vote in the Senate 
probably will be close, but with -odds no 
better than even to override a veto. 
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Attention of Congress will tend to focus 
on taxes and on the high cost: of living. 
The high cost of living grows out of in- 
flation. Inflation grows from an active de- 
mand for goods reacting against a limited 
supply, particularly in farm commodities 
and in steel products. Inflation pressures 
are accentuated by demands upon this 
country for food, fuel, fertilizer and steel 


to help nations abroad. 


Inflation control, therefore, can _be- 


come the heart of any pro- 
gram for U.S. aid to Europe. 
To expand controls, however, 
the White House will need ap- 
proval of Congress. Outlook 
for action by Congress on 
specific issues is this: 
Allocation power stands at 
least an even chance of be- 
ing revived for materials go- 
ing into domestic use. In- 
volved is the power to ration 
raw materials to big users. 
The Government, for example, 
wants power to control the 
flow of steel. It wants to be 
able to keep steel from some 
users who may have large in- 
ventories. It wants power to 
direct that a fixed amount 
of steel shall go into freight 
cars, nails, or other primary 
needs. Use of the power to 
allocate probably would be 
confined to a relatively few 
materials, but it would be 
capable of widespread use. 
Export controls, of course, 
will be extended through 1948, 
at least. These controls per- 
mit U.S. to decide how ma- 
terials and goods are divided 
up among nations abroad. 
Rationing of food or other 
products to ordinary con- 
sumers is not now being con- 
sidered. Congress would balk 
at approval of rationing at 
this time. If, however, drought 
persists in the winter-wheat 
belt and spreads up into the 





Prospect of Action on Income Levies Before Long-Range Aid Abroad 


corn belt next year, rationing may be 
forced. Food supplies of U.S., in that 
event, would have to be parceled out 
with great care. 

Price control at the consumer level, 
likewise, is not now being considered. A 
drought affecting 1948 crops, however, 
could force a return of price control as 
well as of rationing. The right to control 
some basic commodity prices, for use in 
“emergencies,” is likely to be sought, but 
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—Harris & Ewing 
PREPARATION: CLEANING CONGRESS'S GLOBES 
... the short-range view will be strongest 


in 
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stands less than a 50-50 prospect of ac- 
ceptance. 

Wage control, of course, is not enter- 
ing calculations at this time. 

Rent contro! will be extended by the 
returning Congress through 1948 and 
probably into 1949. This control is un- 
likely to be tightened. 

Other controls to be sought of Con- 
gress will cover a rather wide range. 

Consumer credit will be brought back 
under control if the White House has its 
way. Odds are no better than 50-50, if 
that, that Congress will vote to restore 
controls that end Nov. 1. It is probable 
that private lenders will convince a ma- 
jority in Congress that they will maintain 
conservative lending policies voluntarily. 

Power to fix margins up to 100 per 
cent in commodity trade is part of the 
inflation-control program. Prospect is at 
least an even chance that Congress will 
agree to give the Government power to 
control speculation in commodities. Of- 
ficials say that speculators in grain are 
shifting out of wheat into lower-priced 
grains since margin requirements were 
raised by grain exchanges themselves. Mr. 
Truman would like to end all speculative 
trading in scarce commodities. 

Control over bank credit may be asked 
for, but action is unlikely. The Federal Re- 
serve Board would like authority to limit 
expansion of bank credit. Congress almost 
surely will be very cool to the idea. 

Proposals for regulation tend to 
cause actions by industry and individuals 
that can lead to excesses and to pressures 
for tighter and tighter controls. An in- 
dustry or individual, fearing that some 
commodity may be denied him by ra- 
tioning or allocation, is inclined to rush 
out and buy. This buying to build inven- 





SPEAKER MARTIN AFTER THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
... some toes will have to be stepped on 


tories or to hoard adds to the volume of 
demand. The pressure of rising demand 
against a limited supply tends to push 
prices higher. As prices rise, there is politi- 
cal pressure for their control. 

Action by Congress on proposals for re- 
vival of some wartime controls will be 
related to what happens to the level of 
prices in the weeks and months just ahead. 
Drought in 1948 would almost automati- 
cally force a return of controls. 

Long-range aid to Europe, too, is to 
be affected by the level of prices at home 
and the readiness of voters to give up some 
things in order that the outside world may 
enjoy them. Leaders in Congress already 
are starting to lay down some of the con- 
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A CONSUMER SPEAKS HER MIND TO CONGRESSMEN ON PRICES 
. «no sensational action is looked for 


12 


ditions that other nations will be expected 
to meet to get large-scale additional aid, 

Tax reform is one condition being con- 
sidered. Tax dodging, outside of Great 
Britain, is reported by members of Con- 
gress to be common practice. There is re. 
sistance to the idea that U.S. taxpayers 
should bear a heavier burden than those 
they are helping. 

Currency stabilization is a second te 
quirement. French peasants alone are re 
ported to be hoarding $2,500,000,000 in 
gold and dollars. The idea is that, if infla 
tion could be ended, this capital would 
come from hiding. 

Planned use of dollars is a third r 
quirement. Loans will have strings tied to 





them, designed to assure that funds are 
spent as intended. There is a good deal of 
sentiment in Congress for a requirement 
that nations getting aid agree to give some 
repayment in raw materials they maj 
control. 

Tax reduction for U.S. taxpayers may 
be the price exacted by a majority of Co 
gress for acceptance of a “Marshall plan’ 
for European aid. There is support in Com 
gress for the idea that a tax cut for U.S 
taxpayers should be enacted before ap 
proval is given to any plan for large-scale 
aid for Europe. 

A tax cut, if approved, is likely to b 
confined to a plan that will cost no mor 
than $3,000,000,000 in revenue. (See pagt 
38.) A reduction in rate of tax equal te 
one half of the tax cut approved by Cor § 
gress earlier this year, plus the right 0 
married persons to split their incomes ft 
tax purposes, would result in a revenlt 
loss of the amount indicated. 

Inflation at home, as much as needs ¢ 
nations abroad, is expected to occupy Con- 
gress once it gets back to work. 
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Soviet occupation of Europe 
that would defeat American 
purposes in u showdown 






In the midst of growing talk of war be- 
tween U.S. and Russia, the following con- 
clusions are being laid down on the basis 
of authoritative appraisal: 

A pushing operation, an effort by 
[.$. in co-operation with other nations to 
push Russia out of Germany if she balks 
at getting out otherwise, would mean war. 

War at this stage would soon be stale- 
mated, with Russia occupying Europe. 

A preventive war, a “quickie war,” 
designed to force Russia to go along on 
isues of foreign policy, is not practical. 
There is not a chance to get a decision in 
such a war, even if it could be tried. 

Victory, if war came, could be won 
neither by Russia nor by U.S. 














expected 
onal aid. 


ping con- 
of Great § The subject of a U.S.-Russian war, long 
of Con. (talked about under cover, now is out in 
ere is re. @ the open. James Byrnes, U.S. Secretary of 
axpayers § State until January, 1947, proposes in writ- 
an those § ing (see page 16) that U.S. join with other 
nations in an effort to push Russia out of 
cond re § “etmany if she does not get out through 
e are re. p* negotiated peace. That could mean war. 
10,000 in Mr. Byres, when in office, was criticized 
7a for not showing enough “toughness” in his 
al would § #ttitude toward Russia. 

Talk of a preventive war against Russia 
india is publicly recognized—as an “error’—by 
ree Henry L. Stimson, wartime Secretary of 
s tied to i War. And, too, President Truman is hear- 
a ing from at least one of his aides, 


who has been sounding popular sen- 
iment, that people are saying it 
might be well to get war over with 
soon if there is to be a war. 

In what follows, you are given a 
report on what qualified appraisers 
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’ of Cot: & say would be the result of a U.S.- 
all plat’ F Russian war. War is almost a mathe- 
| in Cot: matical science, related to problems 
for U.S. of men, materials, distances. What 
fore a war would involve is capable of 
rge-scale fairly definite, even if rough, meas- 
urement, 
ly tol’ ® At present, if war should break 
no mort & out, the relative position is this: 
See pat U.S. has in Europe three di- 
equal 0 & Visions, little combat equipment. In 
by Cot # reserve at home, it has two other 
right | § divisions, Britain could furnish five, 
omes fot at the outside. France has nothing. 
revenue Germany has nothing. Italy has 
wothing. In all, U.S. can count on 
needs @ § 10 divisions of fighting men. 
ipy Co Russia has in Europe at least 40 
livisions outside her borders, an- 
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other 140 inside the Soviet Union. Her 
satellite nations could furnish about 50 
more. Russia, then, can count on a 
streneth of more than 200 divisions. 

Result to be expected, then, is that 
Russia would overrun Europe. Responsible 
military appraisers believe that, within a 
few months, Russian armies could trample 
over U.S.-British opposition and then push 
on, unhindered, to the English Channel, to 
the Pyrenees, down into Italy and Greece, 
and north into Scandinavia. With V- 
weapons, Russia could smash London and 
other British cities and make Britain un- 
tenable as a U.S. base. 

Russia, in other words, would control 
Europe within a few months of the start 
of a new war. Yet war would be based 
upon an intent to keep Russia from con- 
trolling Europe. The war, thus, would in 
reality be lost to U.S. soon after it began, 
with recovery from this loss to be had only 
at the expense of a vast new invasion of 
Europe. That invasion would involve the 
blasting of a continent already ruined by 
World War IL. 

A year from now, if war came after 
U.S. had mobilized, the prospects are 
these: U.S. and Britain, with great effort, 
could have 35 to 50 divisions in Europe. 
No other aid could be expected. Russia, 
seeing U.S. mobilizing, might raise her 
forces to 300 divisions with little difficulty. 
Result in this -case is a slower occupation 
of Europe, but the end product is the same. 

Five years from now, the same thing 
could be expected, with maybe some help 





RUSSIAN-AMERICAN CHESS MATCH 


+ «. @ push would mean war; war would settle little 
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PRICE OF A ‘PREVENTIVE WAR’ 


Impasse and Exhaustion Ahead for U.S. and Russia If They Fight 


from France to slow the Russian advance. 

Or, to go at it from another angle: 

Atomic attack is sometimes suggested. 
Theory here is for U.S. to use the bomb 
before the Russians perfect one of their 
own, to drop a few now and get a quick 
decision. Drawbacks in that plan, how- 
ever, are apparent. 

Atom bombs are limited in their area 
of destruction. Those exploded to date 
have each destroyed less than four square 
miles. Russia is spread out, has no one 
vital nerve center. Use of enough bombs 
might kill a lot of people, might knock out 
Moscow and some steel mills, but would 
not win a war on the basis of anything 
now known. Such attacks are more likely 
to unite the Russian people. 

Means of delivering the bomb, more- 
over, are in question. 

Bombers of World War Ii are anti- 
quated. Defense measures have caught up, 
using jet fighting planes, effective anti- 
aircraft. Russia is reported to have 44,000 
new combat planes for this purpose. Con- 
trol of the air over Russia is not in sight. 
Delivery of atomic bombs, thus, is to be 
difficult by present-day bombers. Only 
practical means now is to send a large 
armada of atom-equipped planes in the 
hope that some would get through. 

Guided missiles, as a means of de- 
livering the bomb, are not yet developed 
to ranges that would count. Rockets, such 
as the German V-2, are still limited to 
ranges under 400 miles, still have little ac- 
curacy. To reach Moscow, missiles must 
travel accurately for 1,500 miles 
from Britain, for 4,500 miles from 
Alaska. Even from a naval vessel 
standing offshore, atomic missiles 
would have to travel more than 
a thousand miles to blast big indus- 
trial centers. 

Invasion by air, to occupy Russia 
after any atomic attack, is believed 
unfeasible. A few divisions might be 
flown in, but armies big enough to 
defeat Soviet armies would be too 
big to be transported and supplied 
by air. 

In a nutshell, U.S. position is this: 

Any early attack on Russia must 
be from the air, by bomber. But 
this could not bring a quick decision. 
It could not begin to make Russia’s 
position hopeless. Russia, mean- 
while, would pour her vast strength 
across Europe. U.S. then weuld be 
in for a long period of mobilization 
of man power and industry, under 
strict wartime controls, to build up 
strength for another invasion of the 
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Continent—this time from Africa or North 
America. The last time, it took four years 
to prepare for the 1944 landings against a 
German force limited in size by a two- 
front war and weakened by several years 
of fighting. 

Even if U.S. succeeded in driving back 
numerically superior Soviet forces to the 
Russian border, a decision still would not 
be reached. Military opinion is that Rus- 
sia could not be conquered from the out- 
side now, could not be invaded with any 
hope of success. 

On Russia’s side, even greater short- 
comings appear in her ability to get at 
the United States. 

Air forces of the Soviets do not have 
the long-range bombers or other develop- 
ments needed to get control of the air over 
U.S. Even if built, they would stand little 
chance of getting through new U.S. air 
defenses in the Far North. 

Atomic attack by Russia is possible 
when the Soviet bomb is completed. As in 
the case of a U.S. atomic attack on Rus- 
sia, however, this could not win a decision 
by itself. 

Invasion of U. S. is almost impossible. 
Soviet forces have no navy big enough to 
convoy them overseas. If they overrun 
Europe and put European shipyards to 
work, it will be many years before they 
can build a navy to do the job. U.S., 
meanwhile, could easily keep ahead in 


THIS IS WHAT U.S. NOW HAS 
TO BACK ITS GET-TOUGH TALK 


10 Army divisions 
1,720 combat planes 
144 very heavy bombers 
880 naval vessels 
2,200 cargo ships 


2,140,000 Army-Navy 
reserves 


The atom bomb 


Vast war industry, 
if mobilized 


It adds up to this: 
Power to reach and bomb 
U.S.S.R., but not to defeat 
her on land 


rs 
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such a naval race. Air transport is not 
capable of carrying and supplying the 
mass armies needed for invasion. 

At most, Russia’s troops could crush 
U.S. forces in Europe, her saboteurs might 
cut production in this country, her sub- 
marines might hamper shipments of war 
supplies to U.S., some of her bombs might 
be planted to wreck U.S. cities. 

Result of a Russian attack in thé next 
few years, then, would be a sort of “phony 
war.” There might be no end to it, with 
neither side able to get at the other. 

Conclusion of responsible appraisers. 
thus, is that war is not a practical method 
of settling U.S.-Russian arguments at this 
time. Many appraisers doubt that it ever 
will be. It is highly doubtful, within the 
foreseeable future, that Russian armies 
could overrun U.S. It is equally doubtful, 
in the opinion of competent military au- 
thorities, that U.S. could overrun and 
occupy Russia. 

The end result of war, on this basis, 
would be stalemate, rising efforts to break 
the stalemate, eventual exhaustion on both 
sides—a certain end to the sort of control- 
free life that U.S. prefers to live. 

This is the appraisal of the result of 
sarly war. A war fought 10, 15 or 20 years 
from now, after the world has recovered 
from this war and has undergone political 
realignment, is something else again. That, 
however, is another story. 
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LAGGING PEACE: INSIDER'S VIEW 


Rise of Tension With Soviet as Told in Memoirs of Mr. Byrne; 


Reasons for his transfer 
of policy emphasis from 
‘patience’ to ‘firmness’ 


The inside story of what happened to 
get the world into its present fix now is 
being told in important part. 

James F. Byrnes, former Secretary of 
State, tells much of the story in his new 
book, “Speaking Frankly.” More of it is 
being added by others who had a hand in 
setting the world on its postwar course. 
Henry Morgenthau is baring many secrets 
in his autobiography. The memoirs of 
Harry Hopkins and Cordell Hull are still 
to come. All these revelations give people 
a chance to see in part what led up to 
present troubles. 

Many questions that have gone un- 
answered until now are answered by Mr. 
Byrnes. He tells how big slices of the world 
were divided up at Yalta, reveals what 
President Roosevelt really thought of the 
Morgenthau plan for Germany, reports on 
the origin of the veto in the United Na- 
tions. He traces, step by step, the U.S.- 
Russian split. He explains how the Rus- 
sians really drink their vodka. Sources of 
these and other facts are Mr. Byrnes’s 
diary and his own shorthand transcript of 
what was said at history-making con- 
ferences. 

Glances behind the curtain, as permitted 
by Mr. Byrnes, show the following: 

The Yalta settlements. Deals that re- 
shaped the world map were made quickly 
in the Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin meeting 
at Yalta, which Mr. Byrnes describes as 
the “high tide of Big Three unity.” 

“Handing over’ the Kuriles. The bar- 
gain by which the Kurile Islands were 
“handed over” to Russia was reached by 
the three leaders in a private talk. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had planned to leave, but 
Premier Stalin, saying he had something 
else to take up, persuaded Mr. Roosevelt 
to stay an extra day. Mr. Byrnes did not 
learn of the deal until several weeks after 
he had become Secretary of State. 

Why concessions were made. Not only 
the Kuriles, but the southern half of 
Sakhalin Island and rights in Port Arthur, 
Dairen and the Manchurian railroads were 
promised Mr. Stalin, in return for his 
promise to bring Russia into the war 
against Japan. U.S. military leaders then 
estimated that victory over Japan would 
cost 1,000,000 U.S. casualties, and they 
wanted Russia’s help. 

Poland’s new boundary on the east 
was drawn with little argument. It was 
placed at the “Curzon Line,” 
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proposed 


after World War I. Differences arose over 
Poland’s western boundary, however. Mr. 
Stalin wanted it on the Neisse River. 
Prime Minister Churchill favored the Oder 
River. The question finally was left open, 
for settlement later. Mr. Stalin declared 
that Poland, throughout history, had been 
the corridor through which Russia had 
been attacked. He wanted the new Poland 
to be strong enough to defend herself. 

Origin of veto. All three leaders agreed 
that a big-power veto in the U.N. Secur- 
ity Council was essential. Mr. Churchill, 
as an illustration, said that Britain would 
not be willing to give Hong Kong back 
to China, even if the small nations voted 
with China on that issue. But he wanted 
China to have a chance to state her case, 
and he wanted Egypt to be able to do the 
same if an issue came up afiecting the 
Suez Canal. Mr. Stalin, taking a similar 
stand, saw the veto as an instrument of 
big-power unity. He said: “The danger 
in the future is the possibility of conflicts 
among ourselves.” 

Close-up of Big Three. Words and 
actions of Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Stalin are set forth by Mr. Byrnes 
in intimate detail. 

Mr. Roosevelt's illness. On the way to 
Yalta, Mr. Roosevelt was suffering from a 
cold and kept to his cabin most of the 
time. When the ship reached Malta, 
however, he had greatly improved. Harry 
Hopkins, also ill, managed to attend the 
Yalta sessions, but spent the rest of his 
time in bed. 

“Exclusive club.” Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill wanted France to have a 
zone of occupation in Germany. Mr. 
Stalin assented to this, but expressed fear 
that Gen. Charles de Gaulle soon would 
insist on attending Big Three meetings. 
Mr. Churchill saw little danger of that. 
He said the conference was a “very ex- 
clusive club, the entrance fee being at 
least 5,000,000 soldiers or the equivalent.” 

What Mr. Stalin didn’t say. Mr. Byrnes 
declares that Mr. Stalin did not say at 
Yalta, with reference to the Pope, “How 
many divisions does he have?” But this 
was the yardstick Mr. Stalin frequently 
used. France, he pointed out, had only 
eight divisions in the war at that time, 
while Poland had 10 divisions. 

Was Hitler really dead? At Potsdam, 
in July, 1945, Mr. Stalin told Mr. Byrnes 
that he believed Hitler was still alive, 
possibly hiding in Spain or Argentina. 

Truth about the 45 toasts. Russians do 
not drink great quantities of vodka at 
their banquets, explains Mr. Byrnes, even 
though toasts may number as many as 45. 


They take only a sip or make the gesty, 
without the sip. At one dinner given }y 
Mr. Stalin, Mr. Byrnes noticed that Ay, 
drei Vishinsky, Soviet Deputy Forig 
Minister, poured water into the vodky 
glass. Mr. Byrnes says he never has seq 


a Russian even slightly intoxicated at 
social affair. 


Decisions on Germany. The so-callj 


Morgenthau plan to make Germany 
pastoral state apparently never had }f 


Roosevelt’s real support, even though kk 


and Mr. Churchill, at Quebec, in Septer 


ber, 1944, initialed a memorandum stating 


this aim. Later, says Mr. Byrnes, i 


—INP 
FOR THE CAMERA—A HANDSHAKE 
Byrnes-Molotov period of harmony... 


Roosevelt assured Secretary of State Cor 
dell Hull that no one wanted to eradicate 
German industry in the Ruhr and Saw. 

At Yalta, there was much talk amoug 
the Big Three leaders about the dismen- 
berment of Germany. Later, this idea ws 
abandoned, and was not even brought 
at the Potsdam Conference in July, 1%, 
attended by President Truman. 

Most of the plan for Germany actual} 
adopted at Potsdam was framed uri 
the preceding months. Mr. Byrnes poll 
out that, while it provided for dismantling 
certain war industries, it was very m0 
erate, compared with the original ptt 
posals of Mr. Morgenthau. 

Russia and Japan. President Trum 
and Mr. Byrnes, at Potsdam, heard Mr 
Stalin’s story of the peace “feelers” Japit 
had put out through Russia. Japan had 
objected to unconditional surrender al 
had wanted Russia to mediate a sett 
ment. Mr. Stalin said he had told th 
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japanese their proposals were so general 
} could not give a definite reply. Mr. 
nman, after hearing this account, ex- 
messed approval of Mr. Stalin’s action. 
y.$.-Russian rift. A big portion of the 
Rvmes book details the long deadlocks 
nd disagreements with the Russians. 

How Mr. Roosevelt was offended. In 
ve last weeks of Mr. Roosevelt's life, 
troubles with Russia began to crop up, 
vs Mr. Byrnes. These involved applica- 
os of the Yalta agreements ‘to Poland 
bod Rumania, and the President told Mr. 
Rymes he had grave misgivings about the 
ture. Then, just before Mr. Roosevelt's 
jth, Mr. Stalin offended the President 
wy charging that’ the U.S. and Britain 
vere offering to ease German peace terms 
the German Army in Italy would sur- 
render. Mr. Roosevelt, replying, objected 
to the “vile misrepresentations.” A con- 
iiatory exchange of messages followed. 


—Acme 
FOR THE RECORD—FRANK WORDS 


.». fesulted in ‘firmness with patience” 


Mr. Molotov’s call. Soon afterward Mr. 
Molotov, on his way to San Francisco, 
aalled on President Truman at the White 
House. Mr. Truman voiced dissatisfaction 
over affairs in Poland. The interview, de- 
dares Mr, Byrnes, was “not very harmoni- 
ous” and ended “rather abruptly.” 
Deepening of discord. When Mr. Hop- 
kins went to Moscow in May, 1945, Mr. 
Stain expressed concern over what seemed 
to be the cooling of American friendship. 
He cited the disagreements over Argen- 
ta and Poland, the ending of Lend- 
Lease, and the ignoring of his request for 
‘share of German ships. For a few 
nonths, relations improved. Then, in Sep- 
tember, came the stalemate between Mr. 
Bymes and Mr. Molotov at London ever 
peace treaties, 

Stiffening of Byrnes’s attitude. Again 
‘mony was restored when Mr. Byrnes 
vsited Moscow in December. But, early 
n 1946, Mr. Byrnes came to the conclu- 
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—WU.S. Signal Corps 


A RED GUARD OF HONOR FOR MR. ROOSEVELT AT YALTA 
... for Mr. Byrnes, the Crimea Conference was the “‘high tide of Big Three unity” 


sion that the U.S. and Russia no longer 
had common aims. He took a stronger 
line. There followed one dispute after an- 
other, with Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Molotov 
always on opposing sides. Finally, by the 
time Mr. Byrnes resigned in January, 
1947, his formula of “patience with firm- 
ness” had become “firmness with pa- 
tience.” 

“Measures of last resort.” In his 
book, Mr. Byrnes gives his ideas on how 


™ 





to break the present U.S.-Russian dead- 
lock over Germany. He favors calling a 
general peace conference of all Allied na- 
tions early in 1948. Then, if Russia refuses 
to withdraw her troops from Germany, he 
favors “measures of last resort,” in which 
the U.S. can ask the other nations to 
join. The Soviet leaders, he says, “must 
learn what Hitler learned—that the world 
is not going to permit one nation to veto 
peace on earth.” 





“tg 


—Acme 


RETURN FROM POTSDAM—TRUMAN & BYRNES 
... for Mr. Byrnes, history was made between history-making conferences 
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SALES PROSPECTS FOR 1948 


Buying Public’s Optimism, Despite Price Rises, as Shown in Surve 


Higher demand for autos 
and other durables, with 
steady market for houses 


Optimism still is the dominant attitude 
of the buying public. People are in a mood 
to buy, and intend to buy heavily almost 
all kinds of goods in the year ahead. Prices 
still are rising, but with little effect on 
total demand. 

Demand for automobiles is higher now 
than it was at the start of the year. This 
is true even though many persons have 
obtained cars recently and even though 
prices are higher. People who plan to buy 
houses are as numerous as they were in 


64% 


26% 


moe , | 
10% 


Jan. 1946 





Source: FRB 


January. More people intend to buy furni- 
ture, washing machines, other household 
goods than intended to buy last January. 
A sampling of consumer intentions re- 
veals these and other things. The sam- 
pling was taken late in July for the Federal 
Reserve Board by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan. It 
was a smaller sample than a similar one 
taken last January, but is regarded as 
broad enough to confirm trends in buying 
attitudes. What the survey shows is this: 
Automobiles are on the buying list of 
13 per cent of all families. In January, 
12 per cent planned to buy cars. That 


one-point increase means at least 450,000° 


more families in the car market, despite 
the millions who bought cars—new and 
used—in the meantime. 

Durable goods other than cars are on 
the shopping lists of. 22 per cent of all 
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families. In January, 21 per cent were 
expecting to buy refrigerators, electric 
toasters and other household goods. In 
other words, there are 450,000 more pro- 
spective customers for household goods 
than there were in January. 

Houses still are included in the buying 
plans of 6 per cent of all families—the 
same as in January. This year’s record 
home building has not even dented that 
demand. Before January, it had been weak- 
ening. Now it is holding strong, despite 
rapid price rises. 

The number of people who are ready 
to buy durable goods, on the basis of the 
survey, is growing at least as fast as the 
supply of goods. For many products, 





Prices and People: What Was Expected to Happen 


32% 


32% 
57% 


Jan. 1947 June, 1947 
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demand still appears to be increasing 
faster than supply. What is happening 
is that demand is being constantly re- 
newed. Every person who buys a car, for 
example, is being replaced by at least one 
other person who decides he wants to 
buy one. 

Price prospects, as most people inter- 
viewed in July saw them, were sharply 
different from those of last January. Then, 
people who expected higher prices were 
outnumbered three to one by those who 
looked for lower prices. By July, the pic- 
ture had shifted. There were more people 
looking for price increases than for price 
declines. By now, general price rises ap- 
pear to have convinced most people that 
no real break in prices is to be expected 
very soon. 

Exceptions to that view are prices on 
clothing and such durable goods as furni- 


ture. Only five persons anticipate hig 
prices on clothing and durable goods 
every seven who look for higher py 
on foods and goods generally 

How people buy. Ways in which; 
ple manage to keep on buying at }j 
prices are important to those who 
analyzing present and future markets 

Bigger incomes, the survey shows, 
encouraging more people to buy the thj 
they want. Eight families report inere 
in income over a year ago for every 
families reporting decreases. 

Savings are reported to be held by 
least as many families as in Janng 
Many disclose plans to use at least ap 


of those savings soon to buy househgl 


goods, cars or houses. 

Use of credit, the survey shows, 
spreading at all income levels. Many 
lies are dipping into savings for down pa 
ments on durable goods, and handling th 
balance by installment notes or dir 
loans. An end to installment contr 
means another boost for credit buying, 

Income still is the big factor in the wa 


families are keeping up with prices, how 


ever, despite the wider use of savings a 
credit. The pattern of changes in fami 
buying plans varies for different produc 
and at different income levels, as th 
charts on page 19 show. 

For automobiles, the number of pr 
spective customers is increasing at eve 
income level. The relatively big incre 
is among families with incomes over $5, 
At that level, the number of ready as 
tomers jumped from 24 per cent of th 
families in January to 30 per cent in Jil 
At the two lower levels, the proporti 
of families intending to buy cars increas 
by one percentage point in the sa 
period. 

For durables, other than cars, the pn 
portion of families expecting to buy 
is rising at both ends of the income seal 
but sagging in the middle. In Januay 
26 per cent of the families with $2 
to $5,000 of income planned to buy may 
household goods. In July, only 4 ¥ 
cent of the families at that income I 
had such ‘plans. Under $2,000 of incom 
meanwhile, the proportion of custom 
rose from 14 per cent of the families! 
16 per cent. And in the over-0! 
group, the ready buyers increased fd 
26 to 32 per cent of the families. 

For houses, demand still is grow! 
among upper-income  fxmilies, nolall 
steady in the middle group. But the pé 
of home prices is being felt by low-meom 
families. Under $2,000 of income, the »® 
portion of prospective buyers was 3p 
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Automobiles: Consumers’ Buying Plans 


(EXPRESSED AS PER CENT OF FAMILIES IN EACH INCOME GROUP) 
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cont , cent in July, compared with 4 per cent fewer people expecting good times than proportion of families looking for a drop 
Tying. Bust January. there were last January. Even so, three in income has shrunk to only 8 per cent 
n the wa Effect of price increases on low-income people expect good times for every two of the total, against 14 per cent of all 
—_ howl families is showing up in other ways. who look for bad times in the year ahead. families at the start of the year. 
Vings al More families in the under-$2,000 group And the most recent survey finds con- What the survey indicates is a continua- 
in fam report the use of savings to meet ordinary _ siderably less uncertainty than there was tion of strong markets for automobiles, 
produc living expenses. Many of those families in January. More people now think they household goods and houses in the year 
3» 4S Uf eveal that they are buying foods of lower know what to expect of the future. ahead. If the buying plans revealed in the 
quality in order to hold down their food Income prospects also look better to recent survey are carried out as fully as 
r of POM bill, And many other low-income families those interviewed than they did last Jan- _ those shown in previous surveys, demand 
at eV ay they are maintaining their diets only uary. Actually there is no change in the _ will continue high for the next 12 months. 
5 MCcreiss by reducing expenditures for other things, proportion of families expecting higher In addition, a strong reserve of buying 
er $5,0ih or by saving less. incomes. It remains at 23 per cent—or power is disclosed for any period follow- 
eady C4 General outlook for the next 12 about one fourth—of all families. But con- ing a break in prices. Many families re- 
nt of tf months appears good to most people, on siderably more people now are expecting port plans for buying the things they want 
it in i the basis of the survey. There are slightly their incomes to hold steady. And the whenever goods can be had at lower prices. 
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U.S. Resources Being Depleted? 


Assurance of Plenty in Development of Lower-Grade Basic Material} 


Population gains and aid 
abroad as factors in rapid 
use of metals, oil and soil 


The United States is spending its 
natural resources about as fast in peace- 
time as it did in war. The best coal, iron 
ore, oil, timber are poured into the hopper 
to fill today’s demands. What remains 
gradually is becoming lower grade and 
harder to find. 

Most of the best timber has been cut 
and hauled away. Before the war, seven 
minerals were considered “critical” be- 
cause reserves were small. There are 50 
in that class now. Virtually all of the 
richest farm land has been plowed for 
more than a generation. Erosion is wash- 
ing the top soil off about 780 square miles 
of farm land every year. 

Yet demands for materials and food will 
stay abnormally high for several years 
longer. The U.S. itself will always need 
more than before the war. More people 
are to be fed, clothed, housed, provided 
with cars, utilities and a thousand other 
things. The outside world, Europe in par- 
ticular, is to draw heavily on the United 
States through the “Marshall plan.” If 
foreign aid takes only 5 per cent of U.S. 
output, that will represent a vast amount 
of coal, iron ore, oil and other natural 
wealth. 

What the U.S. faces, thus, is the 
necessity for dealing with faster depletion 
of its resources than anyone expected. That 





does not mean the U.S. is to be a “have 
not” nation. It does point to this: 

1. More support in Congress for some 
repayment in raw materials for “Marshall 
plan” aid is likely. Imports are stimulated 
now by an Army-Navy stockpiling pro- 
gram. This can be expanded, and other 
means of drawing more materials from 
abroad can be adopted. 

2. Industry will have to hunt even 
harder, as years go by, for new supplies 
and substitutes for more basic materials. 
That will require more work and more dol- 
lars of investment per unit of return. 
Finally, the United States will have to 
give some real attention to conserving 
two basic resources it has always taken 
more or-less for granted: soil resources 
and timber. 

In minerals, significant changes al- 
ready are being effected to a surprising 
extent. 

Iron ore. The shift to lower-grade iron 
ore was only a threat some years ago. It is 
a fact today. Plants costing millions of 
dollars are going up in the Great Lakes 
region to process taconite and other iron- 
bearing materials. Taconite is a rock con- 
taining iron. Vast deposits surround the 
kernel of almost pure iron ore in the 
Mesabi Range of Minnesota. Taconite oc- 
curs in many places, but varies in iron 
content. 

The high-grade ore of the Mesabi Range 
will last less than 17 years. All high-grade 
iron ore known to be in the U.S. may be 
used up within 76 years. But taconite de- 


—Ford 


IRON ORE, MESABI RANGE 
. .. taconite is now part of industry’s vocabulary 
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posits are believed to contain enough jn 
for more than 400 years. 

Yet iron ore taken from taconite ma 
cost 30 per cent more to get. Production 
may be slower, a vital point in wartime 
A vast amount of money will be require 
to build the processing plants. The sted 
industry, following its raw-material supph 
may spread out to new locations. Thai 
trend already is under way. A greater jp. 
terest in high-grade ore that can be bough 
from Canada, Labrador, South America \ 
held to be certain. 

Copper. Mining companies have shifted 
to four successively lower grades of copper 
ore within the last 30 years. Assuming con. 
tinued advances in methods of using loy. 
grade ore, the United States can be self. 
sufficient in copper for an unlimited period, 
But depletion of higher grade ore 4l- 
ready has forced the United States to 
get more than half of its copper from 
abroad. Development of a vast deposit 
of low-grade copper ore in Arizona is the 
greatest addition to copper resources jn 
the last 20 years. 

Lead. High prices are bringing nev 
lead reserves into view. No very big new 
deposits are expected, however. The pros 
pect is that the U.S. will be dependent on 
other countries for a growing share of its 
lead requirements. Africa, for instance, 
holds great promise as a source for the 
future. 

Even during the war, lead production 
in the U.S. never reached the high level 
of 1925. Effect of diminishing lead sup- 


THE NATION‘S SOIL 
» .. no substitute available 
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plies is seen in extensive substitution of 
other materials in paint, gasoline, ete. 

Tin, platinum, industrial diamonds, 
quartz crystals and asbestos are the only 
major minerals the U.S. has to get en- 
tirely from abroad at this time. That is 
why artificial quartz crystals are grown 
in laboratories, why the U.S. Government 
operates its own tin smelter and allocates 
the metal. Eventually, present knowledge 
indicates the U.S. will depend almost en- 
tirely on the rest of the world for its needs 
in antimony, arsenic, bismuth, cadmium, 
cobalt, chromite, mercury, mica, nickel, 
tantalum and tungsten. 

In fuels, the U.S. is wealthy still de- 
gite years of high use and wasteful pro- 
duction methods. 

Coal reserves will last thousands of 
years. Coal good enough to make into 
coke, with methods in use, is scarce today 
because of transportation shortages. When 
the known reserves are exhausted, the 
experts expect to be able to make coke, 
orasubstitute, from the less efficient coals. 

Oil, in its free and liquid state, is not 
being found as fast as it is being used up 
in the U.S. Cars, trucks, oil furnaces and 
other appliances are burning up oil at the 
rate of about 5,800,000 barrels a day. That 
is $1 per cent more than in 1941. It is 7 
per cent more than was used at the height 
of the war. 

One forecast is that the U.S. will be 
able to get only half of the petroleum re- 
quired from its own oil wells by 1970. The 
other half will come from imports, from oil 
squeezed out of oil shale and sand, from oil 
produced synthetically. 

This oil may be as good as the oil you 
get today. But estimates indicate synthetic 
gasoline will cost 25 to 30 cents a gallon at 
the pump. Average cost today is 22 cents 
a gallon. 


—Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
SYNTHETIC FUEL SEARCH 
++. the goal is vital 
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The search for synthetic-oil supplies is 
picking up speed. The Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Interior, is making 100 bar- 
rels of gasoline a day from oil shale at a 
demonstration plant in Rifle, Colo. An- 
other plant is under way in Louisiana, Mo., 
to make 200 barrels of gasoline a day from 
coal. An oil company has joined a coal 
company in plans for a plant at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to make gas from coal. The gas may 
then be converted into petroleum products. 
Two other companies have announced 
plans for making gasoline from natural 
gas. As it is today, the U.S. wastes about 
as much natural gas iti a year as would 
provide the power all of Britain uses. 

It is estimated that, in a pinch, the U.S. 
could build enough plants in a four-year 
period to turn out about 2,000,000 barrels 
of synthetic petroleum products per day. 

Rubber is the outstanding example of 
the power that science offers for over- 
coming a shortage of an essential material. 
The U.S. can produce 1,200,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber a year with its present 
plants. The issue now is how to maintain 
synthetic production at a rate high enough 
to keep the industry in a stand-by state 
of readiness. Natural rubber from Asia 
is able to undersell most synthetic types. 
One plan is to require use of a certain 
percentage of synthetic rubber in tires and 
other products. 

Magnesium is another example of how 
technology can unlock new sources of 
materials. A prewar output of 5,000,000 
pounds a year was raised to 375,000,000 
pounds a year in the war, by drawing on 
the untouched resources of sea water. 


Rayon, nylon and other synthetic fibers 
indicate the trend to substitutes and syn- 
thetics. 

Timber and soil, however, are two 
basic resources where conservation is held 


to be the only way the U.S. can provide 
for its growing population. 

Timber of usable quality is being cut 
down at a rate that is 50 per cent higher 
than the rate of replacement through new 
growth. The Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says U.S. timber re- 


will be reduced another 27 
cent in the next 20 years, if present prac- 
tice prevails. This means that select timber 
may be scarce for years. 

Timber abundance for the U.S. can be 
regained with forest conservation and re- 
planting. But, the experts regard some 
shortages as inevitable during the next 
decade or two. 

Soil conservation is to take more money 
and effort in years ahead. About one third 
of the 360,000,000 acres under cultivation 
has had some conservation treatment 
already. Another 100,000,000 acres of land 
can be reclaimed from deserts or swamps, 
if needed. Fertilizers can replace some 
fertility taken out by farming. However, 
production of food for a larger population 
will increase the yearly load on soil re- 
sources, and in time will force a more 
efficient use of land. 

Natural wealth of the U.S., in fact, 
enables this country to afford a big foreign- 
aid program during the next five years 
without lowering living standards. That 
is the official conclusion. 

For the long range, the assumption 
is that the U.S. has nothing to fear, either. 
Science offers means of obtaining minerals 
that seem inaccessible and creating substi- 
tutes from abundant materials. Timber 
and soil can be conserved and replaced if 
action is taken in time. An adequate sup- 
ply of raw materials thus seems assured 
for a long time to come. But, to get the 
materials, the U.S. may have to go farther, 
dig deeper and work harder than before. 


sources per 





—Shell Oil Co. 


OIL REFINERIES 
« » » squeezing shale and sand may be a necessary process 
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TREND TO BIGGER SAVINGS BONDS _ 


Drop in E Series as Smaller-Income Group Dips Into Its Reserves 


Confidence of investors, 
revealed by recent sales, 
in the value of the dollar 


In the midst of inflation, people are con- 
tinuing to put a large number of their dol- 
lars into U.S. saving bonds. More dollars 
are being put into these bonds by savers 
than are being taken out through re- 
demptions by persons who need money, or 
who may be concerned about the future 
value of the dollar. 

The dollar is appealing to investors as 
sound. The types of bond that sell best 
now are those that appeal to persons with 
relatively large amounts of money to in- 
vest. Their judgment, apparently, is that 
the value of the dollar will not always go 
on shrinking, but some day will regain 
part of the purchasing power lost during 
war and postwar inflation. 

The accompanying charts show what is 
going on in the sale and redemption of 
savings bonds. 

More dollars, over all, are going into 
bonds than are being taken out. From 
January through August of this year, the 
Treasury sold $4,842,000,000 worth of sav- 
ings bonds and redeemed $3,501,000,000, 
leaving a surplus in sales of $1,341,000,009. 
That beats the record for the entire year 
of 1946, when net sales of savings bonds 
amounted to $1,000,000,000. 

The total amount of savings bonds in 
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the hands of the public on September 30, 
1947 was $51,793,000,000—more than 70 
per cent of all bonds sold since 1945. Since 
the end of the war, however, there has 
been a marked shift in the type of 
bond sold. 

Series E bond sales, as the chart shows 
have been dropping more or less steadily 
through the year. Redemptions, on the 
other hand, have been increasing. Since 
March, the Treasury Department has 
been cashing more E bonds than it has 
been selling. In 1946 similar conditions 
prevailed, with the Treasury redeeming 
$5,423,000,000 in E bonds against $4,466,- 
000.000 sold. 

The E bond is specially tailored for the 
small investor. It is sold in small denomi- 
nations, it can be cashed 60 days after it 
is bought, and it will pay 2.9 per cent 
interest if held for 10 years. No individual 
can buy more than $5,000 worth of E 
bonds in any one year. 

The fact that more E bonds are being 
cashed than sold indicates that small- 
income groups are hit by higher living 
costs, or prefer to use their savings to 
buy houses, automobiles, appliances and 
other expensive goods. 

This trend is confirmed by closer exam- 
ination of E bond sales and redemptions. 
Treasury records show that the war years 
of 1943 and 1944 were the years of heaviest 
E bond sales. That was the time when pay- 
roll savings plans and bond drives reached 
their peak. More than 
four of every ten bonds 
sold in those years, how- 
ever, now have been re- 
deemed. That is another 
indication that many 
small savers are finding 
that postwar expenses 
force them to tap their 
wartime savings. 

Recent sales of E bonds 
also show that more of the 
$500 and $1,000 bonds 
are being sold than of 
the lower denominations. 
In 1943 and 1944, the 
high-priced bonds  ac- 
counted for only 30 per 
cent of the total dollar 
investment in E_ bonds. 
Last year this percentage 
rose almost to 44 per cent. 
This year well above half 
of all E bond sales are is- 
My sued in denominations of JF 
$590 and $1,000. 

That is additional evi- 


The F and G Bonds mi 


dence that most of the postwar saving js 
being done by people with higher incomes 

Other savings bonds, Series F an) 
G, are designed for larger investors 
The F bond increases semiannually jp 
value, like the E bond, and will pay 253 
per cent if held for 12 years. The G bond 
will pay 24% per cent a year in cash, but 
if redeemed before maturity will involy 
a slight discount. 

Sales of F and G bonds have kept with. 
in a range of $2,000,000,000 to $3,000, 
000,000 a year since they were first issued 
in 1941. Altogether, a total of $19,879. 
000,000 has been sold and $17,937,000,000 
still is outstanding. Redemptions have 
been unimportant. More than 60 pe 
cent of the total value are in denomina. 
tions of $5,000 and $10,000 and more than 
95 per cent are in denominations of $500 
or more. That shows that almost al 
those that have invested in F and & 
bonds have relatively large incomes and 
large savings. 

Postwar developments in savings-bond 
transactions show that most of the bond 
buying now is going into F and G bonds 
and the higher denominations of E bonds. 
All but a fraction of the selling is in E 
bonds, probably in smaller denominations. 
That is definite indication that investors 
of the country still are willing to put ther 
savings into dollar bonds at a small yield 
Their confidence in the dollar and its 
value remains unshaken. 
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Curtis Publish 
7 e + * 
nl 18 expanding in Pennsylvania 
aving js 
—— The Curtis Publishing Company is building a and equipped, will be the most thoroughly 
FP and gigantic, new publishing plant at Sharon Hill, modern printing and publishing establishment 
veal a suburb of Philadelphia. The printing, binding, in the world. The company’s publishing and 
tally in and shipping operations of The Saturday Evening editorial operations in the eleven story building 
vay 253 Post will ultimately be located here. .which occupies a whole city block at Inde- 
G bout pendence Square in Philadelphia will continue 
ash, but The new Curtis plant represents an investment there on their present scale. Approximately 7,000 
involve of many millions of dollars and, when completed workers will be employed in these two plants. 
pt with. 
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: PRINTING, PUBLISHING AND ALLIED TRADES afe one of the major Architect's drawing of new Curtis plant now under construction at 
aaa & divisions of business in America, doing a $2,500,000,000 annual Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania. 
volume, and Pennsylvania is one of the most important States 
in this business. In periodical publishing alone, Pennsylvania 
is the No. 2 State. Curtis’ present publishing plant, long established at Independence 
But publishing is only one of the major industries in Pennsylvania. Square in Philadelphia, which continues on its present scale. 
This State is No. 1 in steel, hosiery, knitted goods, linoleum, 





cement, glass, refractories, ice cream, electric generators, coke, 
shirts, cigars, chocolate, railroad cars, steam engines, full- 
jewelled fine watches and many other industries as varied as these. 
May we suggest specific locations in Pennsylvania suited to 
your requirements? We shall be glad to give you detailed 
information on raw materials, labor, plant sites, markets, 
freight, etc. Write to the State Department of Commerce, 
Harrisbur g, Pa. 
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Janes H. Durr, Governor 














Orus J. Matruews, Secretary of Commerce 
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“In proportion as the structure of a@ govern- 


ia ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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* SOMETHING FOR OUR MONEY me 


(We are about to spend billions to help Europe. We 
expect little repayment. Yet there is a way by which 
America’s funds can come back to us in the form of 
goods. Such a plan was outlined in an address last 
week before the National Foreign Trade Convention at 
St. Louis. It is deserving of thoughtful consideration 
by the American people.—David Lawrence, Editor.) 


BY GILES C. HOYT 


Executive Vice President, International Harvester Company 


I think we all realize that our government is going 
to continue making large gifts and large non-commer- 
cial loans for some time to come. But all the money for 
these gifts, and probably some part of the money for 
the non-commercial loans, has to be paid by the 
United States taxpayer. Would it not be better to in- 
crease our imports and thereby receive payment for at 
least some of our exports, while at the same time help- 
ing other countries to increase their production and 
speed their economic recovery? 

Right now our normal exports are declining, not be- 
cause other nations do not want our goods but be- 
cause they do not have sufficient dollars with which to 
pay for them. Granting them some credit on a sound, 
commercial basis will help a little but I believe every 
exporter must admit that, except for U.S. Govern- 
ment pump-priming, he would be faced with a severe 
reduction in his export volume. 

Our exports recently have been abnormal so some 
reduction is only to be expected. Obviously, if the 
Marshall plan goes through, some 15 to 20 billions of 
dollars will be sent abroad. With this, and with pro- 
grams such as those for aid to Greece and aid to 
Turkey, exports can be held up in volume for several 
years. 

All exporters need to worry about immediately is 
whether some of their regular export items will be in- 
cluded in these shipments, and how much of the bill 
for all that is exported they are going to pay in taxes. 

But when the give-away program ends, as it must 
some time, we will be right back in the same predica- 
ment—wanting to sell but not willing to buy. 

I do not want to be understood as decrying all 


empo 


nd pu 


Other 
foreign loans by the government. Emergency neditem of 
require emergency measures. However, one of tifiempts b 
most difficult things to do is to give something yr tarifi 
someone in need and still maintain respect and a go It is re 
relationship between the donor and the recipient. Fegon in th 
people enjoy being objects of charity. It is not a work the t 
able way of making friends and influencing people, Bresent « 

Whatever course we may follow with regard tfirade, it 
emergency needs, I believe we should distinguig§uch a 4 
sharply between those gifts and our normal intemaponents | 
tional trade. We should not delude ourselves intffould se 
thinking that by giving away money we create a con conces: 




















tinuing foreign trade. It is not true. Let us be realistifhat suc 
and keep our charity separate from our normasclear w 
business. ives. Th 

What is our current position in foreign trade? It@ Our ex 


that we have artificially large but declining export§pur impo 
not matched by imports but depending for their existing the pi 
ence on government gifts and non-commercial loanggound cot 
The moment those gifts and loans end, we may antiifteasing 
pate another collapse of foreign trade. That is tigfnose exp 
natural result of the policy we have followed for mo What | 
than 25 years. irastic ge 
Is there anything we can do about it? If our prese™ First ai 
policy is unsuccessful, is there some other poligtion woul 
which we can adopt which would be successful? P¥" tariff 
It has been proposed that in the present emergenygem anc 
our government should drastically reduce our tariigpoductio 
rates in a general over-all reduction and that sud 0 sell. 
tariff rates should be kept at a low level long enougi Itis tri 
to help correct our present export-import positiolgend stabi 
Such an action would not necessarily be permanent sell in 
for it is also proposed that when the world begins tqFtample, 
recover, and when and if it is necessary or desirablgiom De 













new tariff rates consistent with conditions existing égPutish pc 
the time be worked out. ago a Ney 
lor sale j 


The advocates of such a program believe that mo ‘i 
organizations in the United States interested in foregy lling the 


trade would support such a program, and that such @ It Is al 
program would save vast sums for the U. S. taxpayé em 
€ Unite 


and consumer. They also urge that it would prove 
the world at large that we are really interested ™ must see] 
helping the rest of the world to recover. 

















“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right te say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





emporary reduction in tariff rates suggested as means of helping other countries 
crease exports to pay for imports—Such action would reduce relief needs 


nd put trade on sound basis—‘Only by buying goods can we sell goods.” 


Other nations are keenly aware of the importance to 
ncy neehem of tariffs ... They will eagerly observe any at- 
ne of tempts by our country to aid them by reductions of 
1ething hur tariff barriers. 
nd a go It is recognized that a drastic general tariff reduc- 
dient. Fealon in the United States would draw fire from many 
ot a worl the traditional sources of opposition, but in the 
people, resent export-import crisis and the imbalance of 
regard trade, it is considered likely by those who advocate 
istinguigjuch a program that many of the traditional op- 
1 internponents of such a policy, as a permanent measure, 
elves intMgould see some benefits in meeting the situation by 
ate a com concession such as is proposed, even if temporary. 
e realisti@hat such a program might get unexpected support 
r norms clear when we look at the various, workable alterna- 

ives. The argument runs as follows: 
ade? It@ Our exports must either come down to the level of 
¥ exportgpur imports or the U. S. Government must keep prim- 
reir existing the pump at the American taxpayer’s expense. The 
ial loangpound course is to maintain our normal exports by in- 
ay anti@reasing our imports to a level which will support 
at is tose exports... 
for mo What positive advantages would we gain from a 
frastic general reduction in our tariff rates? 
ir preseiq™ First and most important is the confidence our ac- 
sr poligtion would inspire in other nations. The reduction of 
ful? pur tariff barriers would strengthen them, hearten 
nergengeuem and give them an incentive to increase their 
sur tariigptoduction, knowing that they had a market in which 
hat sucigeo sell. 
g enougig Itis true that in many cases they need a revaluation 
positior and stabilization of their money before they can hope 
rmanent@e sell in our market and many other markets. For 
begins yexample, England finds difficulty today in buying 
jesirabkgtom Denmark because Danish prices in terms of 
isting d@etitish pounds are too high. As an example, not long 
#g0a New York importer returned some French goods 
hat motor Sale in France rather than face a certain loss in 
n foreigilling them here. 
xt sucha tis also true that many countries must improve 
taxpayel their sales methods if they hope to find a market in 
prove tig"le United States. It is an old maxim that the seller 
-ested ing™ust seek the buyer. Yet too often, American im- 


porters have to go to much trouble and expense to find 
the type and quality of merchandise they wish to im- 
port into the United States. 

Second is the advantage to us that any bona fide 
purchases we can make, especially from the nations of 
Western Europe, will assist them in their rehabilita- 
tion and will reduce our own expenditures for food, 
fuel, medicines and other materials we send as direct 
relief. 

Third, of course, is the thing that I have been talk- 
ing about—only by buying goods can we sell goods. 
To the extent that we increase our imports, we can 
soundly and permanently increase our exports. 

Fourth is the elimination of a source of friction, of 
hostility, if you please. Every man who has traveled 
abroad has heard the statement, “We buy from you. 
Why won’t the United States buy from us?” 

You know and I know that our tariffs are not solely 
responsible for the small volume of our imports but 
not only the tariff rates but the classification and 
assessment regulations are a constant source of irrita- 
tion to other countries. 

Fifth is the advantage that if we reduce our tariffs 
other nations must eventually say, “Now that the 
United States has set the pattern, we had better look 
again at our own tariffs, our own preference agree- 
ments and our bilateral trade pacts.” That will not 
happen overnight. The economy of many distressed 
countries would not permit it. But many do believe it 
would be their goal to follow our example. 

I have presented this recommendation for a drastic 
reduction in our tariffs as a business proposition be- 
cause it is believed by many people to be just that. 
Like other business propositions, you can weigh the 
pros and cons and come to a decision. You should 
bear in mind that, essentially, this is a proposition 
that comes from your overseas customers, and cus- 
tomers are important people to most businesses .. . 

There is no single issue in this country today of 
greater interest to the taxpayer and the general wel- 
fare of our country than the subject of healthy and 
balanced foreign trade. It means a healthy domestic 
trade as well. 
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OPENING DEC. 1947 OPENING SUMMER 1948 NOW OPEN 


The Hilton organization takes great pleasure in announcing that the Bermudiana, 
Castle Harbour and the St. George in Bermuda are the three new famous members in its 
family of fine hotels. In keeping with Hilton traditions, these names have been 
added to the group because in their own right they are hotels of great distinction. 


C. N. HILTON, presivent 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES e THE STEVENS e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





































(Following is full text of President Truman’s radio address, 
Oct. 24, 1947.) , 

My FELLOW COUNTRYMEN: I have called the Congress 
to meet on November 17 to consider the problems of high 
prices at home and emergency aid abroad. These are ques- 
tions of vital importance to all of us. I want to talk to you 
frankly tonight about both of these problems. 

Since V-J Day, we have moved steadfastly toward two 
goals. We have sought peace and prosperity—prosperity 
for all our people, peace for all the world. 

As we measure our progress toward these goals and 
chart the course ahead, we find that recent events have 
raised new and dangerous obstacles in our path. Our do- 
mestic prosperity is endangered by the threat of inflation. 
The peace of the world is endangered by hunger and cold 
in other lands. 

These obstacles must be overcome by prompt and cou- 
rageous action. Legislation by the Congress is essential. 
The need is too pressing—the results of delay too grave— 
for congressional action to wait until the next regular ses- 
sion in January, 

Let me speak first about our domestic prosperity. 

In many ways we are now more prosperous than we 
have ever been. More workers have jobs—and at better 
wages—than at any time in the past. Farmers are receiv- 
ing a greater share of our national income than they have 
in many years. Manufacturers and retailers are enjoying 
record business and record earnings. We are producing 
more goods for civilian use than ever before in history. 

But these signs of prosperity do not tell the whole 
story. Although production is high, prices are shooting up. 
Although nearly everyone is employed, many people 
cannot afford essential items. Although national income 
has reached a new high, the buying power of many people 
is shrinking. 

A few figures—and they are startling figures—show how 
the cost of living is going up. 

Since the middle of 1946, this is what has happened: 
clothing prices have gone up 18 per cent; household fur- 
nishings have gone up 18 per cent; food has gone up 40 
per cent. The average for all items is up 23 per cent. 

And the cost of living is still climbing. In the last 
three months it has climbed at a rate of over 16 per cent 
a year. 

Wholésale prices are also increasing. Since the middle of 
1946, textiles have gone up 30 per cent; metals, up 35 per 
cent, and building materials, up 41 per cent. These in- 
creases in wholesale prices affect every industry and trade 
and they will eventually be reflected in retail prices. 

For some of our people the increased cost of living has 
been off-set by increased incomes. But for most of our peo- 
ple, increases in income are falling behind increases in the 
cost of living. 

Millions of families of low or moderate income are al- 
ready victims of inflation. These families are using up sav- 
ings. They are mortgaging their future by going into debt. 


, They are doing without things they should have. 
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CHALLENGE ON TWO FRONTS: 
HUNGER ABROAD, INFLATION HERE 


President’s Warning: Winter May Be Decisive 


I know the worries of the breadwinner whose earnings 
cannot keep up with the high cost of living. I know of the 
difficulties of the housewife who tries to stretch the family 
income to pay for groceries and clothes and rent. I know 
how hard it is to skimp, and save, and do without. 

When so many people are not sharing fairly in pros- 
perity, the road is being paved for a recession or a de- 
pression. 

None of us can afford to overlook this danger. Farmers 
will remember how they suffered after 1920 because price 
inflation was followed by a collapse. Businessmen and 
bankers will recall how they suffered after 1929 because 
wild speculation was followed by the depression. Even 
those who are prosperous today are prospective victims of 
inflation tomorrow. 

Inflation must be stopped before it is too late. 

It is within our power to stop it. Our economy is bas- 
ically sound. It has been immensely strengthened in 
recent years. The average buying power of our people 
today is 40 per cent higher than it was in 1929. But we 
are losing some of this gain as rising prices pull away from 
incomes. We can prevent further loss, and can even go 
on to new gains, if we use our economic strength wisely. 

The major cause of high prices in this country is the 
great demand among our own people for available goods. 
An attempt has been made to place the blame upon our 
foreign-aid program, but this is not borne out by the 
facts. During the war, we learned that we could improve 
our standard of living with less than 60 per cent of our 
output available for civilian use. At present, even with 
current exports to all countries, a far greater per cent of 
our production is available for civilian use. With sound 
policies, we can protect our own standard of living and 
carry on a substantial foreign-aid program at the same 
time. 

We now have—and will continue to have—enough food 
and clothing and other goods in the United States to meet 
our needs. 

But excessively high prices mean that these goods are 
not being distributed wisely and fairly. High prices ration 
the essentials of life by squeezing out the less fortunate 
of our citizens. We can meet this problem only by bringing 
prices into line with the incomes of our people. 

In our free enterprise system, we place major reliance 
upon voluntary action by businessmen, farmers, workers, 
and consumers. That is why I have repeatedly urged 
voluntary price reductions. 

But the responsibility of Government extends beyond 
aiding voluntary action. The Government must respond 
to the needs of the people. 

The American people now have a compelling need for 
protection from the dangers of price inflation and the 
rising cost of living. They recognize this need and are 
asking for the protection to which they are entitled. 
The Government must assume a larger share of the 
responsibility for putting an end -to excessive prices and 
the hardships and dangers which accompany them. For 
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HIGH WAGES ... 


this purpose, prompt enactment by the Congress of compre- 
hensive legislation is necessary. 

This, then, is one reason why I am calling the Congress into 
session on November 17th. When it meets, I shall recommend 
a program for dealing with inflation, high prices, and the high 
cost of living. Adequate measures—enacted in time—are neces- 
sary to correct the present situation. 

Let me turn now to the other reason for calling the Congress 
into session. This is the problem of hunger and cold and human 
suffering abroad. It is the problem of men and women and 
children who look to us for help at this crucial time. 

We are following a definite and clear foreign policy. That 
policy has been, is now, and shall be to assist free men and free 
nations to recover from the devastation of war, to stand on 
their own feet, to help one another, and to contribute their full 
share to a stable and lasting peace. We follow that policy for 
the purpose of securing the peace and well-being of the world. 


—Acme 


RELIEF . 


—Bituminous Coal Institute 
AT HOME 
Mr. Truman: “. . . for most of our people, increases in income are falling behind increases in the cost of living” 


ABROAD 
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. . HIGH PRICES 


It is nonsense to say that we seek dominance over any othe 
nation. We believe in freedom, and we are doing all we cant 
support free men and free governments throughout the worl 

In furtherance of this foreign policy, we now have under cov. 
sideration the part which the United States should play in ait. 
ing a long-range recovery program for Western Europe. Thi 
plan presents great hope for economic security and peace in 
that vital part of the world. It will take some time to complete 
the consideration of this plan and to make all the important 
decisions required for putting it into effect. 

However, a period of crisis is now at hand. The perils ¢ 
hunger and cold in Europe make this winter a decisive time it 
history. All the progress of reconstruction and all the promis 
of future plans are endangered. If European nations are to cor: 
tinue their recovery, they must get through this winter without 
being crippled by economic paralysis and resulting chaos. 
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In advance of our decision on the long-range European r 
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—American Red Cross 
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Mr. Truman: “The perils of hunger and cold in Europe make this winter a decisive time in history”’ 
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covery plan, we must help some nations through this immediate 
qrisis. The most imminent danger exists in France and in Italy. 
If the economies of these countries collapse and the people 
succumb to totalitarian pressures, there will be no opportunity 
for them or for us to look forward to their recovery so essential 
to world peace. 

Their first need is food. Exceedingly bad weather this year 
has caused the worst crops in Western Europe in a generation. 
Crop failures in France—the worst in 100 years—and in Italy 
make it necessary for those countries to import half the grain 
they need to live on during the coming months. 

The other major shortage is fuel. Fuel supplies were depleted 
by last year’s severe winter. War damage to railroads, and the 
reduced efficiency of miners laboring on an inadequate diet, 
have prevented the rebuilding of fuel stocks. 

The financial reserves of France and Italy have been nearly 
exhausted by the cost of their imports since the end of the war. 
Rising prices in the United States and in other countries where 
they must buy have further reduced the purchasing power of 


World is endangered by hunger and cold in other lands . 


It can readily be seen that congressional action to meet these 
needs cannot be delayed until January. 

My action in convening the Congress on Nov. 17 in no way re- 
duces the necessity for pressing forward with our voluntary food- 
saving program. Dollars appropriated by the Congress cannot 
feed hungry people if there is no food for the dollars to buy. There 
will not be enough food unless we—the people of the U.S.— 
save vast quantities of grain. I am deeply gratified at the splen- 
did response of the American people to our national food-saving 
program. It is an earnest effort to meet the needs of humanity. 

Even with the proposed aid from this country, the people of 
Europe this winter will be on short rations. They will be cold, 
and they will be without many necessities. But our emergency 
aid will be definite assurance of the continuing support of this 
nation for the free peoples of Europe. 

The two problems I have been discussing with you tonight— 
high prices at home and hunger and cold abroad—present a 
challenge to the American people. 

We could choose the course of inaction. We could wait until 


—Harris & Ewing 


FROM THE PRESIDENT TO THE PEOPLE: ‘‘Our domestic prosperity is endangered by the threat of inflation. The peace of the 


. . The need is too pressing—the results of delay too grave—for 


congressional action to wait until the next regular session in January. 


their remaining funds. They now face the coming winter with- 
out sufficient resources to pay for essential food and fuel. 

The figures tell the story. 

France can meet her minimum needs, with present funds, 
intil the end of December, but she will enter the new year 
Without funds to pay for essential imports. The French will 
Need 357 million dollars to carry them until March 31, 1948. 

Italy will not be able even to get through the rest of this year. 
Htaly must have 142 million dollars to carry her until December 
$1 and an additional sum of 143 million to get through the first 
quarter of 1948. Serious difficulties have also been encountered 
in the occupied areas—Germany, Japan and Korea. Additional 
lunds will have to be appropriated this year in order for us to 
maintain our position in these areas. 
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depression caught up with us, until our living standards sank, 
and our people tramped the streets looking for jobs. Other 
democratic nations would lose hope, and become easy victims 
of totalitarian aggression. That would be the course of defeatism 
and cowardice. 

Our other course is to take timely and forthright action. 
If we do this, we can halt the spiral of inflation at home, relieve 
hunger and cold abroad and help our friendly neighbors become 
self-supporting once again. 

I know that it is the heartfelt wish of the American people 
that action be taken which will overcome the obstacles to peace 
and prosperity confronting this nation. 

It is within our power to lead the world to peace and plenty. 

With resolution and united effort we shall achieve our goal. 
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Every advertiser, every WORLD REPORT subscriber, everyone 
has a pocketbook interest in everything that takes place in every coun- 


try of the world. 


America’s pocketbook interest is affected by shortages and change 
in prices of raw materials bought abroad for use in American prod- 


ucts; it is affected by the volume of American products that are sold 
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Basic industry is operating at full 
blast as steel output approaches 100 
per cent of capacity. 

Steel mills scheduled their output at 
97.1 per cent of capacity in the week 
ended October 25, a new peacetime 
record and highest since June, 1944. 

Ingots produced in 1947 are at an 
85,000,000-ton rate, against 67,000. 
000 in 1946 and 32,000,000 in 1938. 

Steel-mill products are at a 63,000. 
000-ton rate for 1947. 

Steel scarcity persists, nevertheless. 

Exports of steel-mill products, accord- 
ing to the Commerce Department, 
were at a 6,600,000-ton rate per year 
in the first five months of 1947, equal 
to 10.5 per cent of production. That 
per cent is the highest in the 1933-47 
period except 1940-43. 

Additional steel at a 4,500,000-ton 
rate was exported in the first half of 
1947 in the form of machinery, autos 
and other manufactures. Added to 
the 6,600,000-ton export rate for 
steel-mill products, steel exports fig- 
ure out at a rate of 11,100,000 tons, 
or 17.6 per cent of steel-mill products 
produced. 

World supplies of steel continue 
short. Below are shown short tons of 
ingots produced in 1938 and 1947 
by countries accounting for over 90 
per cent of world output, exclusive 
of Russia. Amounts are in millions. 





1947 
1938 Est. Gain 
16 European countries 27.2 295 23 
Western Germany 229 38 -19.1 
Total 50.1 33.3 -16.8 
U.S. $1.8 85.0 53.2 


(1935-39 = 100) 
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Expansion of output is planned. U.S. 


ingot capacity is to rise 3,000,000 
tons in 1947 and 1948. European 
countries seeking “Marshall plan” aid 
hope to boost Western Europe’s out- 
put by 13,200,000 tons in 1948 and 
by 27,600,000 in 1951. 

A scrap-steel shortage, however, now 
threatens to cut U.S. output of steel. 
Scrap held by steel companies is less 
now than in 1942, when a nation- 
wide collection drive was staged. 

The price of steel scrap jumped to $42 
a ton at Philadelphia between Octo- 


-STORE TRADE 


ber 17 and 22, up $2. The advance 
set a new record $5 above the level 
of less than two weeks earlier. Steel- 
scrap prices have been above prices 
of new steel ingots. 

Output of other industry rises along 
with steel. 

Crude-oil production rose to 5,245,000 
barrels daily in the week ended Oc- 
tober 11, a new record. 

Bituminous-coal production was at a 
daily rate of 2,125,000 tons, highest 
since the work stoppage in June. 

Electric-power output held at 4,946,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in the week 
ended October 18, only slightly be- 
low the recent record. 

Factory output rose to 191.6 on The 
United States News indicator. 

Carloadings bulged to a record of 
957,000 in the week ended October 11. 

Employment, shown in the top chart, 
rose to a record 42,806,000 in Septem- 
ber for nonagricultural establish- 
ments, up 434,000 from August. 

Earnings of factory workers rose to a 
record $50.42 per week. 

Prices are forging ahead in basic com- 
modities. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index of 28 commodities rose 
to a record high on October 22. 

Retail trade is active. Department- 
store sales held at 274 on The United 
States News indicator for the week 
ended October 18. Independent-re- 
tailer sales in September were 11 per 
cent above a year ago. 

Capital-goods industries, dependent 
upon steel, are the biggest force be- 
hind the boom. And steel is still short, 
in spite of the larger tonnage the 
U.S. industry is now turning out. 
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MR. LEWIS VS. AFL: NEXT ROUND 


Expected Increase of Conflict Between District 50 and Other Unions 


Advantage to rival groups 
from mine chief's refusal 
to deal with Labor Board 


John L. Lewis is back in the role of 
“lone wolf” of the labor movement. Other 
labor leaders are on edge as a result, won- 
dering what comes next. 

Mr. Lewis tried and failed to dominate 
the recent convention of the AFL. He 
was kept from re-election to a vice presi- 
dency of AFL. After that he withdrew 
from the executive council. 

Now there is a question whether he will 
take another walk. Back in 1935 he waged 
a convention fight in AFL over the issue 
of industrial unions vs. craft unions. He 
lost that fight and pulled out of AFL to 
form the CIO. Later, Mr. Lewis walked 
out of CIO and back into the AFL. 

What’s ahead for John Lewis and the 
labor movement as a result of his new 
argument with AFL appears to be some- 
thing like this: 

The Mine Workers will stay in the 
AFL, for the time being at least. Mr. 
Lewis is not ready to launch any third 
labor movement at this time. 

A lone-wolf role will be assumed by 
Mr. Lewis. He will go his own way in 
the AFL, making his own policy decisions. 

Organizing efforts of the United Mine 
Workers will be increased in a wide assort- 
ment of industries. Mr. Lewis will use his 
miscellaneous unit, District 50, for this 
job. It now claims about 250.000 members 
in chemical, paint, plastic and other fields. 
District 50 is led by John’s brother, A. D. 
Lewis. 

Raids on other AFL unions, as well as 
CIO, can be expected. And other unions 
will intensify their raids on District 50. 
Rival AFL unions tried to crack down 
on Mr. Lewis at the AFL convention. 
They demanded that he stop invading 
their jurisdictions. 

A compromise, however, resulted in 
sending the question to the AFL executive 
council. The council seldom does anything 
about jurisdictional issues. However, if it 
does order John Lewis te confine his activi- 
ties to coal mining, he probably will take 
another walk out of the Federation. 

An advantage is held by the rival 
unions because Mr. Lewis refuses to sign 
the anti-Communist affidavits needed to 
qualify for use of the Labor Board. Dis- 
trict 50 cannot get on the ballot in bar- 
gaining polls, while rival unions can use 
these elections to capture District 50’s 
contracts. 
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Employers now under contract with 
District 50 thus may find other unions 
trying to take over their plants. But they 
can expect District 50 to fight back hard. 

Strikes will be the chief Lewis weapon, 
now that District 50 no longer can rely 
on the Labor Board. Officials of District 
50 admit that they probably will lose some 
of their weaker locals. They hope, how- 
ever, to save a hard core of unions willing 
to strike. 

This program gives Mr. Lewis a chance 
to play the role of a tough labor leader 
who scorns Government help in winning 
contracts. He thinks the weaker unions 
must fall and only the strong survive in 


an all-out fight against the Taft-Hartley 


Act. He condemned other AFL officials 
for deciding to use the Labor Board. 

Political-action campaigns of 
unions in next year’s presidential election 
also will feel the effects of Mr. Lewis’s 
new line. 

AFL’s campaign was inspired largely 
by Mr. Lewis, who expected to have a big 
hand in directing the program. Many be- 
lieve he returned to the AFL last year 
chiefly to get a larger stage for his politi- 
cal efforts than he had as leader of an inde- 
pendent union. Now he apparently has 
lost any chance to head the drive. 

Democrats in the AFL will profit by 
this sidetracking of Mr. Lewis. He is ex- 
pected to oppose President Truman in 
1948 because of Mr. Truman’s injunction 
proceedings against last year’s coal strike. 





—Acme 
JOHN L. LEWIS 
A “lone wolf” role 


labor 


Mr. Lewis thus finds himself in a weaker 
position in politics and in organizing. Ag 
he lost prestige at the AFL meeting, 
George Meany, AFL secretary-treasurer, 
gained strength in the Federation’s jp. 
ternal politics. Mr. Meany now has a 
better chance to replace William Green as 
AFL president when Mr. Green retires, 

The Lewis strategy in returning toa 
one-man game worries other labor officials, 
Only a few months ago he was calling for 
“labor unity,” for a merger of the AFL 
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—Harris & Ewing 
GEORGE MEANY 
His position is strengthened 


and CIO. Now, they say, he is creating 
new disunity inside AFL. 

In CIO, former Lewis aides are reported 
to be active in the United Auto Workers’ 
factional battle. There are charges that 
Lewis money is backing the opponents of 
UAW President Walter Reuther in their 
fight for control of that union at UAW’ 
convention next month. 

A crack-up of CIO might help Mr. 
Lewis return to power some day. He might 
form a new labor movement or use CI0 
unions for a new coalition inside AFL. 

Other unions that now hope to use 
NLRB may swing over to the Lewis side 
later. He predicts that those who attempt 
to use the law are walking into a trap. 
If unions find they must substitute strikes 
for the peaceful processes of NLRB, he 
can say “I told you so,” and add new allies. 

A depression probably plays a pat 
in the Lewis strategy. He apparently 8 
preparing for a day when wide unemploy- 
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A. D. LEWIS 
Raids can be expected 


ment would weaken unions. At that time, 
the Taft-Hartley Act probably will get 
its real test, and Mr. Lewis thinks unions 
will find they cannot rely on the NLRB 
then. Mr. Lewis will be available as the 
tough labor leader who depends upon 
economic strength and not on Labor Board 
ballots. 

Thus, Mr. Lewis may have great plans 
fora new labor crusade growing out of 
adepression. Or, it may be that the UMW 
leader just can’t work in harness with 
other union officials. Whatever the reason, 
he is starting on a new phase of his stormy 
career, . 

His rivals, however, do not fear him as 
much as they did in 1935, when he split 
the AFL convention on the issue of organ- 
izing the mass-production industries. At 
that time, a half-dozen other AFL officials 
joined with him and helped to start CIO. 
This time, Mr. Lewis finds himself with- 
out strong allies. He is reduced to a one- 
man team. 


PETRILLO TACTICS 
AS LABOR-ACT TEST 


A new variety of labor trouble is turn- 
ing up to test the Taft-Hartley Act. It 
isn’t called a strike. It’s just a statement 
by a labor leader that the men in his 
union no longer care to work for their 
employers. 

The statement is made by James C. 
Petrillo, head of the AFL Musicians. He 
i informing the radio networks and 
phonograph-record makers that the mu- 
Sians who have been working for them 
do not desire to remain in such employ- 
ment after a fixed date. 

The Petrillo line of attack is directed 
ree ways. 

Phonograph records will not be made 
by members of the Musicians’ union after 
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SLEEVE BEARINGS 





will find the largest range of sizes at a Johnson 
Bronze Distributor or one of our local ware- 
houses. If it’s a special or blueprint item, 
call in a Johnson Bronze Engineer located in 
your district. Either way you get more bear- 
ing service for your money and you get it 
on time. 











@ If it's a standard stock item you 
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December 31, when contracts expire. Thp 
union leader’s statement that his membex 
“never again” will play for records, hoy. 
ever, is taken as a bluff. 

Transcriptions used in radio broadcag. 
ing also are not to be made by AFL M. 
sicians after December 31. This is a sever 
blow to many radio stations, since trap. 
scribed musical advertisements _proyi¢ 
much of their revenue. 

Radio networks will go to a showdow, 
on the recording issue on February |, 
when their contracts run out. A network 
strike is a distinct possibility. Mr. Petri 
probably will contend that his musician; 
no longer want to appear on any net. 
work shows. 

In the record dispute, the union chief 
takes the position that his members dp 
not want to work themselves out of jobs 
He contends that the chain broadeast 





es 


MUSICIANS‘ MAESTRO 


. « . words without music? 


and phonograph records are taking work 
away from musicians. 

The public, as radio listeners at 
phonograph-record buyers, will feel ili 
effects in various ways if members of thi 
union stop work as scheduled. 

Chain broadcasts, including many of 
the most popular radio shows, may be of 
the air as of February 1. A strike of Mu 
sicians might halt other types of broat- 
casting over the networks, if other radi 
unions refuse to go through picket lines 

Local radio shows can go on, unles 
Mr. Petrillo extends his strike to cover #! 
his members in the local fields, too. 

Records will continue to be available 
to the customers. Recording compatié 
have been working overtime to form 4 














large stockpile of master records. Soll! 
firms predict they will have enough mast 


recordings in their stockpiles to keep up# 
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—_— 
pire. The fow of new records for two years. New 
| —_ tunes also may be recorded in Mexico or 
rds, hoy. other countries after the ban takes effect 


roadeast Wiekions will lose revenue immedi- 
AFL M. ately from the union actions, although 
S a sever they hope that the long-range effect will 
ee be add more jobs. Top-flight bands, in effect, 

provide B 1) be forced to take a temporary loss in 
howd order to help the smaller cuts. 

“— Symphony orchestras will be hard hit. 
pruary |, An official of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
ne for example, estimates that over one third 
i Petrl of the revenue gained by the orchestra 
MUSICIANS Homes from records and radio broadcasts. 
any net B 4, extended stoppage could silence many 


of these orchestras. 


ton chic Big-name singers will lose large royalty 





bers do ; 

* re payments from new phonograph records. 

t of jobs : : i : 
Bo Song writers also will lose much of 

roadcasts 


their market while the ban is in effect. 




















—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


TERRIBLE-TEMPERED PETRILLO 


? 
...@ bluff, a showdown, a battle? 
ng work : 

Despite these losses, most musicians 
soi a and allied performers are backing their 
roel tte leader. He has a virtual monopoly in the 
< of the | Stvices Of musicians in this country. He 

knows that when he issues an order, the 
rany of | Members will stay in line. 
_ Seal What Mr. Petrillo wants in this new 
‘of Mu & “™paign against radio and record-making 
heal fms goes beyond his stated objective of 
a more jobs. 
ot lines Taft-Hartley Act provisions probably 


unles | ™8Pired the tactics. Mr. Petrillo is trying a 


over al @ “eW Way to get around this Act. Instead 


; of filing demands for a new contract, he 
vailable merely states that his members no longer 
npani ” to accept employment in the indus- 
form 8 ty. The law does not force a worker to 





take a job. 






Some 
made Employers may be able to keep up pro- 
pupa duction of phonograph records for a time. 
Some firms, however, probably will feel 
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with ILLUSTRAVOX sound slidefilm training 





FiMPLOYEE training is faster, easier, 
4—/ more graphic, and more convincing 
when you use Illustravox sound slidefilm 
equipment. Dramatic pictures and spoken 
words command interest—focus full atten- 
tion on your training story. 


e Field-proven in all types of sales and 
production training, in peacetime and war, 
Illustravox two-way training is the one best 
way —the most effective, the least expensive. 
Trainees learn as much as 55% faster, and 
remember up to 70% longer! 


@ © Over 80% of all sound slidefilm equip- 
ment now in use is I]lustravox. Inexpensive 
in initial cost and upkeep, Illustravox 
training proves its merit in better trained 
personnel, which in turn creates better 
business for you. Place your order today. 
The Magnavox Company, Illustravox 
Division, Dept. US-10, Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
e o e 

Where To Buy Illustravox. You can obtain 
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film studios and at better photographic supply, and 
camera stores. Ask for a demonstration today ! 
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the pinch and will try to make a deal with 
the Musicians’ president. 

Pressure will be built up from the 
smaller radio stations that will feel the 
loss of advertising transcriptions. Some 
will demand that the recording firms and 
radio chains come to terms with the union, 

A bigger royalty on each phonograph 
record or transcription will be one of Mr. 
Petrillo’s demands when he gets to a bar. 
gaining table. His union now collects an 
estimated $4,000,000 a year in these royal. 
ties under existing contracts. ‘ 

More jobs for musicians in the radio 
stations also are sought. By putting pres. 
sure on the networks, the union president 
hopes, presumably, to force a deal with 
the individual stations. They would be 
required to hire more local orchestras in 
return for resumption of network musical 
shows. 

A counterattack may be expected 
from the industries involved. Management 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE MCCONNELL 
...a@ rewrite followed by a veto? 


now feels strengthened by the passage of 
the Taft-Hartley Act and the Lea Act 
The latter was written specifically to pre 
vent Mr. Petrillo from forcing radio sta- 
tions to hire stand-by musicians. The 
Taft-Hartley law contains a more general 
attack on featherbedding practices and 
secondary boycotts. 

A test case on the Lea Act now is 0 
its way through the courts. This case il- 
volves a criminal charge against the Mu 
sicians’ president. If he is convicted, he 
faces a maximum fine of $1,000 or a yea! 
in jail, or both. The Supreme Court has 
upheld the constitutionality of the Act, ™ 
general, but sent the case back to trial on 
the issues. 

The showdown with Mr. Petrillo thus 
may be affected by the new laws, despite 
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js efforts to get around them. In any 
went, the phonograph-record and radio 
industries are at present heading into a 
tough battle. 


EXPECTED CHANGES 
IN WAGE-HOUR LAW 


A new approach to regulations on mini- 
mum wages and hours seems to be shaping 
yp in Congress. Current hearings before a 
sibeommittee of the House Labor Com- 
mittee are giving evidence of this new ap- 
proach. 

line to be taken by Congress, if it 
decides to rewrite the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act next year, probably will be this: 

Definitions of types of workers to be 
covered by the Act will be tightened up. 
Congressmen feel that too much latitude 
is given to the Administrator in deciding 
which groups of workers are meant to be 
protected. 

Fewer workers probably will be in- 
duded in the Act’s coverage, despite de- 
mands for extension of its protection to 
additional groups. 

Higher-paid workers may be taken out 
fom under the Act’s provisions requiring 
time-and-a-half pay for all hours over 40 
a week. Doubt has been expressed that 
employes earning $5,000 to $10,000 a year 
need this protection. 

Union contracts may be given a special 
status. Some members of Congress do not 
think a law is needed to enforce minimum- 
wage or hour rules in a plant where a 
union holds a contract. This would pave 
the way for special overtime provisions to 
meet special conditions in an industry. 

A higher minimum rate of pay also can 
be expected, in the event that Congress 
opens the law to amendments. The present 
40-cents rate may be raised to 65 cents an 
hour. 

Hearings being held by the House sub- 
committee headed by Representative Mc- 
Connell (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, are 
providing hints of this general line of ap- 
proach. Mr. McConnell has stressed his 
belief that the present law leaves too 
much discretion in the hands of the Wage- 
Hour Administrator. 

Changes in the law, however, are a long 
way from enactment. Much depends upon 
whether the Republican Party leadership 
decides to make a campaign issue of this 
till. Some Republicans want to point to a 
raise in the minimum-pay level to offset 
the Taft-Hartley Act issue raised by labor 
leaders, 








A veto of the amendments is a possi- 
bility, too. President Truman probably 
would want to veto any bill that made 
drastic reductions in the coverage of the 
Act. Congress may make his decision more 
difficult, however, by coupling its revisions 
with a higher rate of pay. 
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©1947 by Remington Rand, ine. 


Some of today’s higher costs 
can’t be avoided, but you can sharply reduce 
your controllable costs by simplifying systems 
and procedures throughout your organization. 


EXAMPLE: One wholesaler recently adopted a 
Kardex-simplified stock control system that: 


1 Enables two girls to do clerical work that formerly 
required six girls. 

2 Makes it possible, through closer inventory con- 
trol, to speed turnover and reduce his merchandise 
investment by thousands of dollars. 


3 Assures him a controlled stock of quick-selling 
items needed to get—and hold—day-to-day busi- 
ness from important customers. 


Whatever type of business you are in, and whether 
your costs are high in sales... inventory ... produc- 
tion .. . ledger . . . or personnel, Remington Rand 
simplified systems can pay you extra savings by 
reducing these controllable costs. Let's talk it over! 
Phone our nearest office for booklet GRAPH-A- 
MATIC MANAGEMENT CONTROL, or write SYSTEMS 
DIVISION, 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10,N. Y. 


Reminglon Kand 
THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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WHY PRICES ARE HIGH—AND RISING 


eciall Reporf— 


extensive research on a problem of oy. 


standing importance in National Affairs) 





New Turn of Inflation Spiral Caused by Drought and Huge Demand; 


Outlook for another jump 
in months ahead, largely 
for food, fuels, chemicals 


The trend of prices still is upward. 
Grain prices are leading the rise, with 
other prices following along. 

Price rises, at this stage, are centering 
rather heavily in foodstuffs and in some 
items of clothing. This trend explains why 
the President is asking Congress to take 
some action on high and rising prices. 
Food and clothing prices have the most 
direct effect on the cost of living, which is 
rising from a new high level. A rise in 
living costs is adding to pressure for a 
third round of wage increases. If workers’ 
wage rates are boosted again, more price 
increases will follow for consumers of 
manufactured goods. 

Wage demands are due early in 1948 
and an increase in wage rates for major 
industries is becoming highly probable. 
The increase is expected to range from 
10 to 15 cents an hour. This wage outlook 
suggests another upturn in prices that 
would send wholesale commodity prices 
up again during the first half of 1948. 
Drought, by reducing the crop outlook, 
also could cause sharper rises in food 
prices than now are indicated. 


Min. 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


UP 41.3% 


= ed 
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Inflation, in a word, continues strong. 
A new turn in the inflation spiral is occur- 
ring at a time when a mild deflation had 
been expected. A number of developments 


- ™ 


LESALE PRICES 


(YEAR OF INFLATION) 








(OPA’S LAST YEAR) 











took place to give new life to inflation just 
as its force seemed to be about spent. 

Crops in Europe ran into drought dur- 
ing the summer of 1947 and were badly 
damaged just when food needs were acute. 
A wet spring, followed by summer drought, 
damaged the U.S. corn crop, adding to the 
threat of a real shortage of grain. Food 
prices reflect this situation. 

U. S. financing of aid to Europe on a 
large scale was promised. This promise of 
aid, at a continuing cost of billions a year, 
served almost as a guarantee that U.S. 
surpluses would be sent abroad. 

Demand at home, which had started 
to lag a bit for many types of goods, was 


WHOLESALE PRICES 





(MOST RECENT RISE) 











Source: BLS 


revived by the prospect that prices would 
remain high and by assurance that the 
Government would underwrite large ex- 
ports. Inventory buying picked up after 
slowing down. New orders were placed for 
many things. 

Construction picked up as more and 
more people accepted the idea that prices 
were to remain high or perhaps go right 
on rising. 

Money supply, at the same time, re 
mained superabundant, assuring no lack of 
means of payment. Currency and checking 
accounts in banks reached a new high at 
$109,300,000,000 in July and have con- 
tinued to expand. Bank loans are rising 
faster than the public debt is being re- 
tired; consumer credit is easier to get and 
cash from terminal-leave bonds is pouring 
out. That provides a broad base for con- 
tinued inflation. 

The boom, as a result, is going ahead. 

A measure of the boom’s course & 
provided by an examination of wholesale- 
price trends. There really have been four 
periods in the price rise that has occurred 
and that is still going on. 

In Period 1, from the start of war in 
August, 1939, to the end of war in Au 
gust, 1945, prices advanced 41.3 per cent. 
When war began, wholesale prices were 
74.8 per cent of the 1926 level. When 
war ended, six years later, the whole 
sale-price index stood at 105.7. During 
this period, prices were controlled through 
official ceilings and rationing, although 
black markets may have pushed actual 
prices somewhat higher than the official 
reports. 

In Period 2, under postwar price col- 
trols, another increase of 6.6 per cent 
wholesale prices was recorded. This period, 
lasting approximately 11 months, sa¥ 
wholesale commodity prices climb grad- 
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Overheard while waiting for the 8:53 


e 
Ng 

ay ‘Not at all. As a matter of fact, by taking full ad- 

vantage of The Travelers safety engineering and 


MAN WITH BRIEF CASE: What do you consider the 
most important service your insurance company 
offers you on Employee Insurance? 


MAN WITH NEWSPAPER: Claim service. The prompt, 
sympathetic way The Travelers handles claims 
has built a lot of good will with our employees. 
> “What about our branch plants and offices? Is 
‘xy The Travelers set up to give them superior 
claim service too?” 


— 


Sy They'll answer that question for you with a very 
- convincing map, Bob. That map will show you 
Travelers offices in all the principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. No matter where your 
branches are, there’ll be a Travelers office near it.” 


fg é « e 

Cm “That certainly should speed up claim service. 
ee : é 

Ny But what about that sympathetic handling of 

claims you mentioned?” 


ay “The Travelers men who have dealt with us are 
yY all pretty likeable. And they certainly know 
their business. My insurance man tells me that The 
Travelers handles more than half a million employee 


claims every year.” 


“Is service like that expensive?” 


¢ 
sickness prevention services, we’ve been able to earn 
substantial rate credits that cut the cost of our em- 
ployee insurance considerably.” 

Ze “That settles it. I certainly we have a talk 
ae That settles it. certainly want to have a ta 


Qe with The Travelers. Is there any particular 


person to call?” 


<>, “Just call a Travelers agent or your own broker. 
CLr 

2” They can get company experts to work on your 
problem. Together, I’m sure they can set up a plan 


suited to your own particular needs.” 


o~ 


= 
yy 


On all forms of Employee 
Insurance you will be welf 
served by The Travelers 
ETT 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 








Efficient production is a sort of building job. 
Raising the output calls for equipment that can pour it on. 





That's why you'll go for the extra work capacity 
in Yellow Strand ‘‘Flex-Set'’ Preformed Wire Rope. Its 
combination of toughness and flexibility gives operators a 
better chance to apply their skill, helps them 
get peak performance from machines. 


% Unlike rope of standard construction, 
Preformed Yellow Strand doesn't have to be eased into 
service. Limbered at the factory, it permits quick installation... 
starts and runs smoothly . . . curbs wasteful kinking and 
fatigue. Your lifts, too, will be simpler to handle with patented 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. Investigate the 
solid assistance of trademarked Yellow Strand. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


} YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ¢« BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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Special Report 


ually to 112.7 per cent of the 1926 level, 

In Period 3, the first major postwar 
price rise took place. This was after the 
Office of Price Control was weakened anj 
finally abolished and before peacetime 
goods reached the market in greatly ip. 
creased volume. 

In about a year, wholesale prices spurted 
31.6 per cent to reach 148.3 per cent of 
the 1926 level. Near the end of this period, 
the price rise appeared to be losing its 
momentum. 

Period 4 put new strength in the up. 
ward price movement with the coal-wage 
settlement and with drought in Europe 
and America. That touched off a general 
uptrend in wholesale prices. In three 
months prices advanced 6.5 per cent, send- 
ing the general level of wholesale prices 
to 158 per cent of 1926 prices. 

This latest upturn in prices still is going 
on and promises to push the official whole. 
sale index up another notch, probably 
ranging from 3 to 5 per cent. Et is unlikely 
that this moderate rise can be prevented 
by whatever new controls Congress may 
be willing to approve. 

Price jumps to come will be uneven, 
as in the past, probably centering in food, 
fuels and chemicals. 

Food prices, appear due for another 5 
or 6 per cent jump by or before mid-1948, 
even if some controls are revived. Con- 
sumer income is at record levels and that 
probably means record outlays for food. 
Sharpest jumps are to be expected in 
dairy products and in fruits and _ vege- 





i 


tables, now seasonally low in price. 

Fuels are likely to rise about 5 per cent 
from present levels, with the greatest in- 
crease coming in_ petroleum — products, 
smaller advances in coal and coke. 

Chemicals appear headed for a sub- 
stantial jump in the period ahead, caused 
principally by sharply higher prices for 
fats and oils, essential ingredients in 
many chemicals. That, in turn, means 
higher prices for soap, medicines and 
cosmetics. 

Textiles are not expected to rise more 
than 4 per cent into the first half of 1948, 
with woolen and worsted goods scoring the 
largest increase. Cotton cloth is unlikely 
to advance more than 3 per cent. 

Hides and leather may be lifted mod- 
erately above present prices, with leather 
reflecting the recent increase in hides. 
Shoe prices may go up as much as 5 per 
cent, although a drop in demand may tem- 
per the advance. 

Metals and metal products are not 
likely to advance more than 3 per cent i 
the latest price upturn. This group of 
products seems to have had its major rise 
—more than 8 per cent since July. 

Automobiles are likely to increase mot- 
erately in price when new 1948 models 
appear. A modest increase also appeals 
due for farm implements and an advance 
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of perhaps 5 per cent in plumbing and 
heating supplies. 

Building materials are likely to increase 
another 3 per cent from present price 


levels. Prices for this group have advanced | 


steadily through 1946 and 1947, and, while 
the upward trend shows no signs of end- 
ing, it is likely to be slower. 

Among major building materials, paints 
vem likely to take the sharpest advance, 
maybe 5 per cent. Bricks are likely to go 
up 4 per cent and cement by a like per- 
centage. In lumber, 3 per cent may be 
added to present wholesale prices. 

Household furnishings are likely to in- 
crease in price moderately, with appli- 
ances, lighting fixtures and other furnish- 
ings taking the lead. Furniture prices 
are likely to be held to a modest ad- 
vance over present levels. 

Paper and pulp prices rose less than 
the average during the advance in the 
past three months. An increase of around 
jper cent is likely for this group between 
now and the first half of 1948. 

Crude rubber, automobile tires and 
various miscellaneous products are not 
likely to have more than mild price ad- 
vances in the period ahead. The price rise 
for most of these items appears to have 
stopped some months ago. 

living costs appear due for an ad- 
vance of another 5 per cent as a result 
of these indicated price trends. Higher 
food costs will be the major factor in this 
increase, although clothing and rents also 
appear likely to be higher over the next 
six to eight months. 

Principal reasons for expecting another 
upturn in wholesale prices are to be found 
in the trend of consumer incomes and the 
supply of food. 

Consumer incomes are close to an an- 
nual rate of $200,000,000,000, compared 
with $72,600,000,000 in 1939 and $170,- 
100,000,000 at the end of the war. This 
total reflects the results of full employment 
at rising wages, record farm income, high 
earings of business and professional men, 
and record Government payments to vet- 
erans. That produces a demand for goods 
that the country’s productive plant is 
strained to supply. 

The food supply, at the same time, is 
being shared with foreign countries. That 
isapplying an added upward price pressure 
to grains, and the price of grains deter- 
mines prices of meats, dairy products and 
poultry—major items in the American diet. 
The result is higher prices for the major 
living-cost item—food. 

Higher food prices, in turn, are forcing 
union leaders to demand a third round of 
Wage increases. A wage increase of 12 cents 
an hour, on the average, would be neces- 
‘tty to offset the rise in living costs that 
has occurred since the second round of 
Wage raises, 

A third round of wage boosts can be 
txpected to be reflected again in prices. 
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“I'll take this one. It's a lovely blanket — 



















































and it's the one that caught my eye first.” 


“Um-m-m-m! That candy looks so 
good. Let's get a bag.” F 























WOMEN BUY MORE 


It’s no secret that women shoppers control America’s 





purse strings. From baby blankets to candy . . . from 
fresh vegetables to cosmetics ... they have a keen 
shopping eye for what’s best-dressed as well as for 
what’s best. To make your product see-able — and 
protect it, too— use more and more KELLOGG 
View Pac rigid acetate containers or E-Z-Pac cello- 
phane bags. KELLOGG can show you a package that 
should do a real selling job for you. Get in touch with 


KELLOGG today. 





Bee STATES ENVELOPE COM 
RenGFie to. 2, MAUS1S ACH ULS ET 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Envelopes 





“KELLOGG CONTAINER DIVISION 
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For FAST RELIEF, help 

feed famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ It’s no fun to have leg muscles 
get stiff and lame after unusual 
exercise. Rub Absorbine Jr. on : 
those aching muscles and help Ij \~ 
them limber up... fast! = 

Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your extra effort has 
burned up their nourishment. But 
rub on Absorbine Jr. and you help 
step up the local circulation. Then F 
fresh blood supplies fresh nourish- Fe . 
ment... your aching muscles be- 
come supple again — you feel like a Sa 
different person! 

Ask your druggist today for your 
Absorbine Jr.—a famous formula of 
rare medicinal herbs and other sci- 
entifically chosen ingredients. $1.25 
a long-lasting bottle. 

W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 














CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address. at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 


merican-Mariella 


Compa ri 
— Bal 
om NiSMES. 
ONE OF THE — NAMES 


N PAINT MAKING 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Directors of American-Marietta 
Company have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of $2.50 per share on the 
Preferred Stock and $1.00 per share 
on the class ‘“‘A'’ Common Stock pay- 
able November 1, 1947 to holders of 
record as of October 20, 1947. 
GROVER M. HERMANN 

President 

October 20, 1947 











Chicago, Illinois 
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STRATEGY FOR TAX REDUCTIONS 
UP TO 36 PER CENT ON INCOMES 


Tax relief and tax reform are to get 
attention along with foreign- aid when 
Congress meets in special session. 

Republicans are preparing to put tax- 
cutting bills near the top of the special 
session’s agenda and, in addition, may 
suggest some reforms. The House Ways 
and Means Committee now has a series 
of reforms proposed by a group of tax 
advisers headed by Roswell Magill, former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. Hearings 
on these proposals are scheduled to open 
before the special session begins. 

Tax-cutting strategy now planned: 

A tax-relief bill will be introduced 
promptly, providing for cuts in income 
taxes for 1948. Another veto is expected, 
but chances of overriding a veto are be- 
lieved by Republicans to have improved. 
They expect to make much of the argu- 
ment that U.S. taxpayer is as deserving 
of relief as citizens of foreign countries. 

Budget prospects add to arguments in 
favor of tax relief. The revenue outlook 
points to total receipts of $43,000,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
against the official August estimate of 
about $41,700,000,000. That suggests a sur- 
plus of $6,000,000,000 instead of the $4,- 
700,000,000 surplus officially estimated. 

Congressmen see an opportunity in this 
prospective surplus to provide $1,000,- 
000,000 in additional foreign aid and still 
vote tax reductions without upsetting the 
budget. Their tax planning runs like this: 

Spending, as a result of new demands, 
may increase by $1,300,000,000 above 
budget estimates. That would bring the 
surplus back to $4,700,000,000. 

Tax relief of $3,000,000,000 for a full 
year would cost no more than $1,400,- 


000,000 in this fiscal year, since the period 
ends June 30. That would allow $3,300, 
000,000 for debt reduction. 

Tax reforms are to be incorporated ing 
separate bill and may not be designed 
to take effect until 1949. 

A tax cut of $3,000,000,000, as plans 
now shape up, is likely to be distributed 
as follows: 

Income splitting between husband and 
wife is almost sure to be proposed for al] 
48 States. The plan will allow married 
couples to figure their tax on only one 
half of their total income, then double the 
tax. Savings that would result from avoid. 
ing higher surtax rates would go almost 
entirely to couples with incomes of $10,000 
to $100,000. 

Loss of revenue from income splitting 
would be about $850,000,000. Most of that 
will be lost anyway. If Congress does not 
adopt the idea, more States will go in for 
community-property laws that make split- 
ting possible. 

Percentage cuts probably will be pr. 
posed for relief to other taxpayers. A cut 
that amounts to half the cut provided in 
the vetoed bills would permit Congress 
to stay within the $3,000,000,000 revenue. 
reduction limit and allow income splitting. 

A revenue loss of about $4,000,000,000 
for a full year would result if Congress 
readopted the percentage cuts approved— 
and vetoed—in the 1947 bills. Total cost 
of this plan, with income splitting, would 
be $4,850,000,000. That amount of relief 
would be too high, by $1,850,000,000, if 
Congress sticks to the $3,000,000,000 goal 
suggested by Republican Senators. 

Where aid would go, under such 4 
plan, is shown in the table below. Tax 





and vetoed in 1947 





7——— Single—No Dependents 


How Tax-Cut Plan Would Work 


Prospect for tax changes in 1948 is for income splitting by all married couples, plus 
percentage cuts for all taxpayers. Percentage cuts probably will be smaller than those 
proposed by Congress for 1947. The table below shows the tax relief that may be given 
to a single person with no dependents, and to a couple with two dependents. Percentage 
reductions are assumed to be one half as large as the cuts that were approved by Congress 


r—— Married—Two Dependents —— 











Net Present Proposed Per Cent Present Proposed Per Cent 
Income Taz Tax Reduction Tax Tax Reduction 
$ 1,000 $ 95 $ 81 15 8 0 8 0 0 
2,000 285 256 10 0 0 0 
3,000 484 436 10 190 162 14.7 
4,000 694 624 10 380 323 15.0 
5,000 922 829 10 589 513 12.9 
10,000 2,346 2,112 10 1,862 1,436 22.9 
25,000 9,362 8.426 10 8,522 5,489 35.6 
50,000 25,137 22.623 10 24.111 16,348 $22 
100,000 63,541 57,187 10 62,301 44,631 28.4 
500,000 407,897 378,763 7.1 406.600 349,228 14.1 
1,000,000 840,147 788,320 6.3 838,850 756,708 98 
— 
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She’s holding 1000 pieces of stainless steel 


This Armco Stainless Steel is thinner than a human hair 
— 1000 pieces make a pile only an inch thick. 


Before it was developed, many manufacturers 

had to use precious metals like silver, gold and platinum 
...0r they had to protect lesser metals with 

plating to prevent rust. But now stainless steel, 

as thin as one-thousandth of an inch, is finding 

many unexpected and profitable uses. 


Leading manufacturers are already using Armco 
extra-thin stainless for thermostatic diaphragms, 

pen points, electric razor parts, bearing shims, 
decorative trim, costume jewelry, weather-stripping, 
ladio tube parts, and many other products. 





Armco makes more than 60 grades of stainless in 

a variety of forms and finishes. Manufacturers can select 
exactly the type they need for more appealing 

table flatware, cooking utensils, kitchen sinks, golf 
club-heads and other articles. And in their own 

plants stainless helps cut costs and speed production. 


Stainless steel is only one of the many 
special-purpose steels produced by Armco to meet the 
exacting needs of manufacturers. They help 

fabricators improve present products . . . design still 
better new ones. That’s why more and more 

users look for the famous Armco triangle when they buy. 
The American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


\RMCo THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE 


IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 


L itkwani 








~ KENTUCKY STRAIGHT" 
-Bourson Whiskey 















This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 









$100,000,000 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 
Forty Year 3%% Debentures due October 1, 1987 


Dated October 1, 1947 


Price 101.25% and accrued interest 


The wer oon may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such 
of the undersigned and other dealers as.may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
BLAIR & CO., INC. OTIS & CO. 
(INCORPORATED) 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER WERTHEIM & CO, 
HALLGARTEN & CO. HAYDEN, STONE & CO. DICK & MERLE-SMITH 
PHELPS, FENN & CO. BURR & COMPANY, INC. GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. 
GREGORY &SON COFFIN& BURR HIRSCH&CO. CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 

INCORPORATED INCORPORATED (INCORPORATED) 

THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY PUTNAM & CO. COOLEY & COMPANY 


GREEN, ELLIS & ANDERSON 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 


October 22, 1947 
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Dinance Week 


reductions listed are the result of jp. 
come splitting, plus percentage cuts that 
are one half as large as those in the 1947 
formula. 

Married couples with incomes of $10, 
000 to $100,000 stand to get the biggest 
cuts—23 per cent to 36 per cent. Reduc. 
tions of 13 to 15 per cent would go t 
couples with lower incomes, while cuts of 
less than 10 per cent would be allowed 
highest income taxpayers. 

Single persons, on the basis of this 
plan, are scheduled for smaller tax relief. 
Their reductions range from 15 per cent 
at $1,000 of net income, down to les 
than 6 per cent at $2,000,000. Bulk of 
single taxpayers, including those with de. 
pendents, would get cuts amounting to 
10 per cent. 

Cost of tax relief on this scale is about 
$2,800,000,000. That leaves some room, 
within a $3,000,000,000 limit of relief, for 
any losses of revenue that might result 
from other changes in the federal tax 
system in 1948. 

Other tax action is to be based upon 
the recommendations of a panel of tax ex. 
perts headed by Mr. Magill. That group 
has its proposals ready for the House Ways 
and Means Committee when the Comnit- 
tee begins work November 4. Prospects for 
congressional action on those proposals 
now are something like this: 

Estate tax changes on the Republican 
schedule eall for quick action along with 
income tax cuts. The plan is to eliminate 
tax disadvantages that operate against 
estates in community-property States. Be- 
cause of the community-property pro- 
vision, some estates are taxed more heavily 
in these States than similar estates are 
taxed in States without community prop- 
erty. 

On long-range tax planning, some aé- 
visers suggest the elimination of the fed- 
eral estate tax. The proposal is that States 
be permitted to use this levy exclusively, 
since it is not a large source of revenue 
for the Treasury. 

If estate taxes are to remain in the 
federal tax system, however, it is suggested 
that adjustments be made in gift taxes. 
The Treasury favors a single transfer tax 
to replace both levies. 

Personal exemptions for income taxes 
would not be changed if the advice of 
the tax experts is followed. Democrats 
support an increase in personal exemp- 
tions from $500 to $600 or $750, but that 
is not likely to be approved in any early 
tax reform bill. 

A iower ceiling on surtax rates also wil 
get attention, but is unlikely to get action. 
Support is growing to reduce the top sur- 
tax bracket from 91 per cent on income 
above $200,000 to 50 per cent on income 
above $100,000, but approval is unlikely 
at this time. 

Stock options that allow an executive 
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of in. io buy his corporation’s stock below its 


its that narket price may be in for different tax 
ne 1947 & tment. Benefits from stock options 

at present are taxed as income. The pro- 
of $10. 


: posal is to consider those benefits capital 
biggest wins only after the stock is sold—and cap- 
Redue. ital gains are taxed at no more than 25 per 
| 80 to Bent. 
cuts of Capital-gains tax itself may be revised 
allowed wentually, but not in 1948. 
farned-income credits are favored by 
of this members of the Magill committee. Most 


x relief, tax experts in that group suggest that the 
er cent & edit formerly used is easiest to apply. 


to less (nder that plan all income up to a stated 
sulk of BF ninimum is regarded as earned income, 
‘ith de- & ud the tax on it receives a flat percentage 
ting to But, Action on this proposal is not prob- 
able in 1948. 
s about B pysiness taxes, as well as taxes af- 
_Toom, F jecting individuals more directly, also are 
lief, for tocome up for study and consideration in 
result ihe next session. 
ral tax Corporation income taxes are not to 
be reduced until after taxes on personal 
d upon incomes are cut. That means no change 
tax ex- Bi, the corporate rates in 1948. 
- STOup B Business losses also may get a different 
e Ways tax treatment. Business income now may 
ommit- Bp averaged for tax purposes by carrying 
ects for B hack losses to two years and carrying them 
oposals Biorward for two years. The Treasury 
: would prefer to eliminate the carry-back 
ublican F ind extend the carry-forward period to 
g with F five years or longer. 
minate Income exemptians for small business 
against F aj are proposed. The figure most often 
es. Be. suggested by the tax advisers is to allow 
y pro: § a tax exemption of $25,000 of corporate 
reavily FF income. This proposal is not due for early 
€S are © action. 
| prop- Double taxation of corporation income 
—first when it is earned by the corpora- 
tion and again when it is distributed as 
a fed- BF dividends—is up for elimination. Even- 
States & tually, some acton may be taken on this 
sively, BF problem by giving a tax credit either 
evenue & to the stockholder or the corporation, but 
itis not probable in 1948. 
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abs Co-operatives, in the opinion of many 
gested Magill committee members, should not be 
om allowed exempt income so long as com- 
er tax BF parable income earned by competing pri- 
_ & vate corporations and businesses is taxed. 
- taxes B No change in the tax status of co-opera- 
ice of BF tives is likely, however, until after long 
ocrats study. : 
ae | Wartime excises are in for few, if any, 
pe reductions in 1948. There is strong support 
earl) fom the Republican side for heavier reli- 
. ance On excises as a steady source of fed- 
ow il eral revenue. : 
“a Depreciation allowances on a more lib- 
scout re basis than the lreasury now gives 
ncome also May get action eventually. 


ikely Some tax-reform proposals in the Maeill 

: ‘ommittee report may be adopted in a 
“parate tax bill, but they are not likely 
to become effective until 1949. 
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six Billion tous of it! 


Here’s heat for your furnaces, 
power for your generators, 
raw material for endless in- 
dustrial chemical processes. 
Here’s coal - in staggering 
abundance. Alberta leads all 


Canada in coal production; 
has been estimated to have 
some of the largest reserves 
in the world. Alberta coal is 
ideal for industry, available 
anywhere in the Province at 
attractively low rates. 


WRITE -- - THE INDUSTRIAL 


DEVELOPMENT BOARD | 


Administration Building 
AG-9 


Nearly ten thousand Alberta coal 
miners produced 8,824,455 tons of 
coal last year. In 61 years of min- 
ing, they have touched less than 
half of | per cent of estimated re- 
serves. Over 60 per cent of the coal 
produced is good quality bitumin- 
ous, with 198 active mines through- 
out the province. Alberta has coal, 
oil, natural gas, power, labor, and 
vast mineral wealth. It's industry's 
new horizon, in a free land of free 
enterprise! 











—1——T GOVERNMENT OF THE 
—='L—} PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 








Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
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Home is a 15-minute walk 


It’s all a matter of taste. Some prefer 
a home in the far suburbs with plenty 
of elbow room, even if it means hours 
of commuting every day. Others like 
to live right in the center of things, 
near theatres, restaurants, shops. They 
like the city, and the ease and sim- 
plicity of life in a modern apartment 
building. They enjoy living close 
enough to their work so they can walk 
home at the close of the day if the 
notion strikes them. 

The pattern of city living and the 
lines of urban development during 


recent decades have been largely 
shaped by steel and the concentrated 
population it makes possible. 

For with strong, dependable steel, 
buildings can be high enough so that 
large businesses and large numbers 
of employees and hotel and apartment 
dwellers can be housed on sites of 
moderate size. Without multi-story 
buildings, the central section of a 
modern metropolis would spread over 
a much greater area. 

Large store and office buildings, 
apartment buildings, hotels, are com- 


plex organisms of steel. Steel columns 
and girders form their skeletons. Steel 
cables operate the smooth-running, 
high-speed elevators without which 
tall buildings would hardly be feasible. 
Equipment, piping and duct work of 
steel form the heart of the plumbing, 
heating and ventilating systems. 
Swank city apartment. . . modest 
home on quiet village street . . . in 
both of them steel serves in many 
ways. All of the forms of steel used 
in all types of building construction 
are made in the plants of this company. 


..» backbone of the modern city 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Serves the Nation 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


An appraisal of the business outlook for 1948 is given in what follows. 

Outlook report is that of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It really 
is a composite of the best official judgment of what's ahead. Special session 
of Congress is not likely to take action that will alter the basic situation. 

On that basis, you get this line of guidance..... 

Inflation, a rising trend of prices, is likely to continue well into 1948. 

Employment, production, incomes, which underlie domestic demand, are to be 
very high for another year, are to assure a high level of business activity. 

A business setback in 1948 is possible, but is not expected. 

A speculative spree, a Spiraling inflation, is the greatest danger ahead. A 
new spiral of inflation, if it gets out of hand, could lead eventually to a severe 
preak and to unemployment. That is what is worrying President Truman and his 
advisers. BAE experts don't overlook the possibility, but they discount it. 

Official emphasis in looking ahead ison the optimistic side. 














In more detail, the official appraisal makes these further points..... 
Consumer buying will continue to be as heavy as now. Buying will decline 
only if consumers earn less or save more. Neither is considered likely. 
Business spending for plant and equipment, now very high, is expected to 
continue at these levels. Industry has not yet replaced worn-out equipment. 
Building activity very probably will be higher in 1948 than in 1947. 
Exports will be large in 1948 if financed by new loans and gifts from the 
Government, but they are not likely to be quite as large as in 1947. 











Demands on U.S. productive machine, thus, will continue to be very heavy. 
Output, however, can expand only slowly. Industry is operating close to 
capacity right now. Supply of farm products for the year ahead is fixed largely 

by crops just harvested. No increase is in sight until autumn, 1948, if then. 
High demand, therefore, will continue to react against a limited supply of 
goods. To the appraisers, that spells high prices. Short crops in 1948 would 
accentuate this trend. Short crops also might touch off inflationary speculation. 
A business recession is viewed as possible only if exports fall rapidly and 
if some item of domestic demand, such as plant expansion, falls off too. The 
appraisers make it clear that they don't really expect such a development. 
Farmers are advised to expect 1948 prices for grains to be as high, on the 
average, aS this year. Meat prices are expected to be higher, oilseed crops at 
least as high as now, and fruits and vegetables probably as high. Tobacco is 
the only major crop that is expected to run into price weaknesses next year. 
Prices for other goods are expected to be as high or higher in 1948. 














The appraisal now given is different from that made by the same appraisers 
in 1947. Then, trying to look ahead through this year, they made this forecast: 

Farm prices were expected to be sliding down by now, off 10 to 15 per cent. 

Consumer demand was expected to be satisfied for most industrial goods, 
with the exception of automobiles and of housing. 

Factory output also was expected to fall after midyear of 1947. 

Income and employment both were forecast for a declining trend. 

Exports of farm crops appeared to appraisers to be headed for a slump. 

Wholesale prices were expected to be no higher than in August, 1946. 

What happened to alter the situation was the following: (1) a short corn 
crop at home and crop failures abroad; (2) a decision by the U.S. to underwrite 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS=-(Continued) 


recovery in Europe with high exports; (3) higher-than-expected wage increases, 
with consequently higher consumer incomes. These developments, unexpected a 
year ago, altered the whole picture and delayed the expected price adjustment. 


AFL and CIO both are out with programs for a third round of wage boosts. 
Major labor organizations want wages to catch up with recent living-cost rises. 

A boost of 10 to 15 cents an hour is probable for next year. It might be 
more, but is not likely to be less. A 12-cent raise would offset higher prices, 

Wage raises are expected to be negotiated largely without strikes. 

Strikes are opposed by leaders except where union security is threatened. 

Production, therefore, is not likely to be damaged by strikes. There is no 
reason to believe, however, that higher wages will not be followed by higher 
prices. That has occurred twice, and nothing in the basic pattern has changed. 

The wage outlook tends to confirm the judgment of the BAE economists. 








Other basic factors, too, are adding to the upward pressure on prices. 

Inventory buying, which slumped in late spring and summer, has resumed 
again. In August, more than $750,000,000 was added to business inventories. 

Retail stores added $350,000,000 to inventories in August. That's a sign 
that retailers have decided that the price drop they expected isn't coming soon, 

Construction is likely to be very active throughout this year. 

Outlays for plant and equipment are staying at record high levels. 

Consumer buying plans are as substantial now as they were six months ago. 

Factory production is picking up after the summer slump, but has not yet 
recovered to the high point reached last March. 

Added together, these influences point to a strong underpinning for the 
price structure. President Truman is unlikely to get any controls that will dis- 
courage this demand. So no important drop in prices is indicated yet. 




















Exports are the only element that shows a sign of decline at the moment. 

Foreign-aid plans will come to the rescue here. Sales abroad are unlikely 
to recover to last May's peak, but neither are they likely to fall drastically. 

A supply pinch, because of exports, is evident in wheat, fertilizer, coal, 
steel and industrial equipment. That's almost certain to continue. 

A petroleum shortage in U.S. will be averted only through more imports. 

Actually, what the "Marshall plan" holds for exports is a changed pattern 
rather than an increase or decrease. Tobacco, dried fruit, dried eggs, motion 
pictures and almost all luxuries are likely to find fewer foreign buyers. Eng- 
land already has embargoed U.S. tobacco. But demand for necessities won't weaken. 











The Treasury appears definitely to have endorsed higher interest rates. 

Treasury certificates, the latest issue, mature in 11 instead of 12 months. 
That's taken as a sign that the Treasury is preparing to offer 1% per cent on 
one-year money, instead of the current 1 per cent. It was % till recently. 

Long-term rates also are hardening. Corporate bonds can't be sold now for 
much below 3 per cent. Not long ago, high-grade bonds yielded only 2.5 per cent. 

Bank credit also 1S likely to be tightened somewhat by Treasury action. 

Government securities held by Federal Reserve Banks are expected to get 
priority in any Treasury retirement plans. That will reduce the basic source 
of bank credit by reducing the volume of commercial bank reserves. 

Money and credit manipulations are about the only devices the Government 
has that will tend to offset inflationary pressures. And they can't do much. 














Money controls also are being offset by gold imports and bank loans. 

Business loans of commercial banks hit a record of $13,436,000,000 in mide 
October. That marked an advance of $234,000,000 in a single week. 

Gold is flowing into the country at a $2,000,000,000 annual rate. 

Both gold and bank-loan trends add to the inflationary potential. 
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SURPLUS CARBON BLACK PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE NOW 


EA COUNTY, NEW MEXICO 


MONUMENT, L 
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This is your last chance to buy or lease a government-owned, 


channel-type carbon black plant. Of six big-capacity, channel- 


type carbon black plants, this is the last to be declared surplus. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 

1. As a whole, complete; for operation at present site; 

2, Asa whole, less either one or both of two incomplete 
burner units for operation at the present site, or— 

FOR SALE 

3, As a whole, except dwellings*; for dismantling and 
removal from site; 

4, Either one or both of the incomplete burner units 
for dismantling and removal. 

‘Dwellings to be offered separately if the remainder of 

Plancor is sold for removal from site. 

DESIGNED CAPACITY: Approximately 15,200,000 pounds 

of carbon black per year. 

LAND: Approximately 340 acres. 

BUILDINGS & FACILITIES: Gas Desulphurization (Treater) 

Plant: designed capacity, 21 million cubic feet of gas 

per day. Gas Supply Line. Carbon Black Plant: two 

Burner Units each consisting of 40 Burner Houses, 12’ 

1160’ x 9’. Processing, storage, miscellaneous accessory 

buildings and equipment and dwellings (14) near 

Carbon Black Plant Site. Two incomplete Burner Units 

with most of material for 32 Burner Houses each. 

DELIVERY STATUS: Charles Eneu Johnson & Company 


are operating Plancor 2254 under an interim lease 
cancelable on 30 days’ notice. 
GAS SUPPLIES: Gas is now being supplied by Warren 
Petroleum Company, under a contract with present 
lessee, through 1949. Permits for use of natural gas in 
the manufacture of carbon black are issued by the Oil 
Conservation Commission of the State of New Mexico. 
A prospective purchaser or lessee, for operation of all 
or part of the Plancor at its present location, should make 
his own arrangements to obtain necessary gas supplies. 
War Assets Administration invites proposals for the 
purchase or lease of Plancor 2254, currently being 
operated by Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., at Monument, 
Lea County, New Mexico. 


SEALED BIDS: Your sealed proposals on Standard Bid 
Forms will be received by War Assets Administration, 
Office of Real Property Disposal, 728 Fifteenth Street, 
Denver, Colorado, until 2:00 P.M., M.S.T., December 
3, 1947, at which time all proposals will be publicly 
opened and read. Credit terms may be arranged. War 
Assets Administration reserves the right to reject any 
or all proposals. For a more detailed description of this 
property and for Standard Bid Forms write: 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION [ 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY 


DISPOSAL 


728 FIFTEENTH STREET © DENVER, 
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LOCATE WHERE THE. 
LEADERS LOCATE... 


Qndiana 


@ Let’s forget for the moment such na- 
tionally famous names as Studebaker, 
Servel, Bendix, Kingan, Magnavox 
and many others... all native to In- 
diana .. . and consider incoming top- 
flight manufacturers who have estab- 
lished plants here. This is only a small 
list: 





General Motors U. S. Rubber 
International Harvester Aluminum Co. of America 
Stokely Bros. General Electric 





RCA Swift & Co. 
Borden Crosley 
Chrysler National Gypsum 


International Paper 
Cities Service 


Seagram 
American Radiator 


National Biscuit U. S. Steel 
Continental Can DuPont | 
Lane-Bryant 


R. H. Donnelley 


Armour 
Continental Steel | 


Among the reasons for their choice are: | 
(1) no tax penalty on enterprise; (2) 
a labor-management charter that gets 
results; (3) a large pool of literate, 
native-born labor; (4) easy accessibil- 
ity to materials and markets; (5) rec- 
reational facilities for employees; (6) 
diversification of industry that cushions 
against depressions. | 

These industrial leaders know what | 
they’re doing. It will pay you to inves- | 
tigate what Indiana has to offer you. 


| | 
= 4 SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET 
oc Indiana, Your Logical 


ee Industrial Location | 
. “ | 
INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS. . DEPT. U-31 


STATE HOUSE e INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Weve Been Askeels 
ABOUT FREE MEDICAL AID TO GI's 


The number of veterans getting free 
medical attention is rising. At the same 
time, Government facilities for treating 
sick and disabled veterans are steadily 
increasing. Present plans call for far 
greater expansion of these facilities in 
the years ahead. 

Veterans of all wars with disabilities 
resulting from their service have top 
priority for free inedical aid. But many 
who have no service ailments also can 
get free treatment. In fact, about two 
thirds of those in veterans’ hospitals have 
no injuries or illnesses traceable to their 
military service. 

Definite rules govern who can, and who 
cannot, get free medical attention. These 
rules are administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration, which operates 125 hospi- 
tals and a number of medical centers and 
clinics. The rules are important for all 
veterans who now, or later, may want to 
get medical treatment provided by the 
Government. 


Who can get free medical attention? 
First of all, veterans who have diseases, 
illnesses or injuries resulting from their 
service can get free aid. The Veterans’ 
Administration must medical 
treatment for all of this group who apply. 
Sick or disabled veterans whose troubles 
are not connected with their service then 
can get free service to the extent that 
hospital beds are available. But they 
usually have to wait and take their turn 
until Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
can take care of them. 


provide 


Is all treatment free? 

Yes, it is for those admitted to VA 
hospitals. There is no charge for medical, 
surgical or dental attention. But veterans 
with non-service-connected — disabilities 
must sign a statement that they cannot 
afford to pay for their medical treatment. 


Must veterans prove they can’t pay? 
No. All that those without service dis- 
abilities have to do is to sign such a state- 
ment. This is accepted by WA. which 
makes no checkup of ability to pay. 


Can families of veterans get free 
care? 

No. Free medical attention is only for 

veterans themselves. Present law makes 

no provisions for treatment of their de- 

pendents. 


Who can get treatment at VA clinics? 
All veterans with illnesses or injuries re- 
sulting from, or traceable to, their service 
can get treatment at VA clinics, medical 
centers and hospitals. Other veterans who 
have been in VA hospitals, but whose 


treatments have not been completed, ¢ap 
get further attention at the clinics an 
centers. Technically, such veterans with 
nonservice ailments are “on leave” from 
hospitals, and are told to report for further 
examination or treatment. 


What about an emergency case? 
An emergency case involving a. service 
connected illness or injury usually is ad. 
mitted to a VA hospital immediately, If 
this is not possible, because of a veteran’: 
condition or because no space is available 
in a VA hospital, he can be treated at 4 
private hospital. If VA approves of this 
action in advance or within 72 hous 
after admittance, it will pay the hospital 
costs. Where a nonservice illness or injuy 
is involved, VA hospitals sometimes can 
make emergency space available. Other. 
wise. VA usually does not pay the costs of 
treating a veteran in a private hospital 
for ailments not connected with his service 
unless it has a contract with the hospital 
to take care of a certain number of 
veteran Cases. 


Can a veteran get free treatments 
from his own doctor? 
Yes, under certain circumstances. He ean 
get such treatments for service-connected 
illnesses or injuries, and VA will pay the 
bill, if the agency gives its approval. This 
often is done when VA facilities are not 
available, or would involve too much trav- 
eling by a veteran, or would result in a 
veteran missing time from his work. 
Similar arrangements can be made for a 
private dentist to treat dental troubles 
traceable to a veteran’s service. Veterans 
without service disabilities cannot get such 
free aid from private doctors and dentists. 


Who pays for medical prescriptions? 
Veterans receiving free medical attention 
can get prescriptions filled at VA hospitals 
and medical certters. But those with serv- 
ice-connected disabilities can arrange with 
VA for private druggists to fill the pre- 
scriptions. VA will pay the bill. 


How many veterans can qualify for 
free medical aid? 

More than 2,000,000 veterans of all wars 
are receiving pensions or compensatid 
payments because of  service-connectet 
disabilities. A number of others could 
show that their illnesses or injuries at 
traceable to military service. Any needing 
treatment for these troubles can get free 
medical attention. Altogether, there 10" 
are more than 18,000,000 American vel 
erans of all wars. But those without ser 
ice-connected disabilities cannot expect 
free medical aid unless beds become aval 
able in VA hospitals. 
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ee —FUEL (COAL AND OIL) COSTS RAILROADS 81.9% MORE 


oy sy bY — WAGES & WAGE TAXES COST RAILROADS 75.5% MORE 
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. (Only recently an Arbitration Board raised annual wage costs $50,000,000 on the Pennsylvania Railroad alone.) 


RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES MUST KEEP PACE 




















“IT’S UNFAIR TO THE PUBLIC— 









to deny railroads reasonable increases in freight rates so that 
service can be improved. 

While industry is obtaining higher prices to meet its increased 
costs, it should not overlook its own need for adequate and 
efficient railroad service —that the country may continue to grow 
and prosper. 

Industry is prosperous when the railroads are prosperous. 

Railroad operating costs have increased more than 65% 
since 1939. Freight rates have advanced but 28%. An unsound 


situation which cannot continue. 
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Scientific Defense Job of Dr. Bush and His ‘Fellows With Brains’. 
New Board’s Aim to Continue Advances That Altered Face of Wa 


> Dr. Vannevar Bush, a cheerful scien- 
tist, has been given a grimly important 
responsibility. It is Dr. Bush’s task to 
keep this country in the forefront in de- 
veloping the weapons of future warfare. 
If there is to be a “push-button war,” he 
must make sure that the American button 
is ready to be pressed when needed. 

All the experience that exists in mo- 
bilizing science for the purpose of war is 
crammed into Dr. Bush’s alert, encom- 
passing mind. It is all firsthand experi- 
ence. He directed the scientific effort of 
World War II. Now, he has been named 
chairman of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board of the new national defense 
system, to carry that work into the peace- 
time era. Some $465,000,000 is to be spent 
this year. 

Dr. Bush, a traditionally tight-lipped 
Yankee, declines to discuss the specific 
problems ahead. It is no secret, however, 
that the Board is concerned with guided 
missiles, jet-propelled planes, planes that 
outspeed sound, big and little rockets and, 
almost never mentioned, bacteriological 
warfare. Dr. Bush has said there is no 
defense against the atomic bomb. It now 
becomes his job to find one. 

How he approaches his new assign- 
ment, the equipment and personality he 
brings to it, just where and how RDB fits 
into the new defense scheme and his ideas 
on the warfare of the future all become 
subjects of importance as the merged 
Army-Navy-Air Force defense system 
goes into operation. 

Working organization. Dr. Bush is 
turning the paper machinery of the new 
Board into a working organization. That 
involves, he says, giving “the fellows 
with brains” a chance to think about the 
problems of RDB. 

“My job is not to solve these things 
myself,” he says, “but to put the right 
minds to work on them. I’m an adminis- 
trator, which I dislike, for it’s more inter- 
esting to work on these things oneself.” 

Programs. The services have programs 
of scientific research and application in 
progress or in contemplation. Dr. Bush 
and his Board of six Army, Air Force and 
Navy officers are combing them over, 
weeding out duplications, making sure 
that essential fields of inquiry are not 
overlooked. They are searching for waste 
motion and wasted money, trying to 
see that funds are adequate, but not 
excessive. 

Out of all this is to come “a complete 
and integrated program of research and 
development for military purposes.” This 
program is to be integrated, too, with the 
scientific activities of other Government 
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agencies, such as the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Dr. Bush also must watch re- 
search outside the Government so that 
promising developments may be applied to 
the search for new weapons. 

Strategy. These things can vitally af- 
fect strategy, and another of Dr. Bush’s 
functions is to keep the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff advised of developments. 

“In modern warfare,” he says, “where 
weapons not in existence at the outbreak 
of hostilities may bring hostilities to an 
end, the relation between strategic plan- 
ning and research and development out 
of which new weapons come is a vitally 
important matter.” 

Where all this may lead in the future 





happened in the last couple of years, by 
it... would try this country to the utmoy 
in every compartment of its activity 
There would be nothing pleasant about j 
and nothing easy.” 

He thinks, however, that to put the 
“push button” idea out of mind woul 
be an error. It is impossible to foresee 
what form war may take 20 years hence 
he says, and extremely difficult to foretel] 
developments of the next 10 years. 

Scientist. Dr. Bush’s ideas are the prod. 
uct of a lifetime devoted to science and 
a career that has culminated, to his sy. 
prise, in science applied to war. 

He was born near Boston, was gradu. 
ated from Tufts College and soon returned 
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SCIENCE CHIEF BUSH & DEFENSE CHIEF FORRESTAL 
. . . out of paper machinery—push buttons of war 


is any scientist’s guess. Dr. Bush, who 
knows the time lag between the develop- 
ment of an idea for a new weapon and the 
completion of the weapon itself, is con- 
servative. He is inclined to snort at the 
phrase, “push-button warfare.” 

If wer comes. The phrase is harmful, 
he feels, because it gives some people a 
false sense of security. 

“They think we would always be the 
ones who would be pushing the buttons,” 
he says. “If we got into a war tomorrow, 
it would be the tough, rough kind of slug- 
ging match that we just came out of. 

“Of course, the weapons that we use 
would be those that we finished the war 
with, plus some improvements that have 


to that institution as a teacher. Meanwhile 
he did graduate work at Harvard and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and received doctorates in engineering 
from both in the same year, 1916. 
After the first World War, during whieh 
he conducted researches in submarine 
detection for the Navy, he became ap 
associate professor at M.IL.T. By 192%. 
he was M.I.T.’s vice president and deap 
of engineering, posts he held until 1938 
Inventor. Meanwhile, Dr. Bush im- 
proved the designs of vacuum tubes and 
aircraft and, among other things contrived 
a typewriter that gives an even right-hand 
margin. But the device for which he is best 
known is a 100-ton mathematical robol 
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Your inventory—no 
matter what it con- 
sists of—is a source 
of valuable credit. 
Like cash, it should be kept 
in constant use. 

Let Douglas-Guardian 
explain how to borrow on 
inventory, without moving 
it off your premises. Loans 
of $10,000 to $10,000,000 
can be arranged with banks 
or other lending agencies. 
The amount you borrow is 
limited only by value of 


your merchandise. Send for 





our booklet giving 


complete facts. 
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People of the Week 





that relieved scientists of many hours of 
drudgery during the recent war. 

Scientific administrator. In 1938, Dr. 
Busn lett M.1. T., to become president of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
one of the nation’s larger scientific research 
organizations. President Roosevelt, with 
the outbreak of war, called him to the 
chairmanship — of scientific 
groups connected with the rearmament 
program. These reached a climax in 1941 
in the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, which later proved one of 
the miracle workers of the war. 

Wartime job. The nation’s wartime 
needs and Dr. Bush’s standing in the 
scientific world were sufficient to mobilize 
the brains that were needed. A new tech- 
nique was developed, “radial research,” 
almost revolutionary in scientific pro- 
cedure. Instead of proceeding experiment- 
ally from one development to the next, 
a goal would be set, and groups of scien- 
tists approached it from every possible 


successive — 
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WEAPONS FROM TEST TUBES 
. .. problem hasn‘t changed with peace 


direction. The method won results. 

But a second problem was the Army. 
Military men were distrustful of civilians, 
in whatever capacity. They were especially 
distrustful where such important secrets 
as those of the scientists were concerned. 
Dr. Bush leaned over backward to re- 
assure the military. For instance, he iso- 
lated himself from newspapermen, a prac- 
tice he still generally follows. The Army 
Was reassured. 

The atomic bomb had its beginning in 
1940 in a conference at Dr. Bush’s office 
in the Carnegie Institution. It remained 
under his and OSRD’s direction until 1943, 
when the project had grown so large that 
a separate program was made of it. But 
Dr. Bush was consulted at many points 
and was one of the little group of scientists 





For FAST RELIEF, help 
feed famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ When you overdo, and muscles 
get painfully stiff and sore, there’s 
a time-proved way to ease that 
lameness fast! Just rub on some 
Absorbine Jr.! 

Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your extra effort has 
burned up their nourishment. Rub- 
bing on Absorbine Jr. helps speed 
the local circulation. Then fresh 
blood supplies fresh nourishment 
... your aching back, leg or arm 
limbers up so fast you’ll want to 
shout for joy! 

Ask your druggist today for your 
Absorbine Jr.—a famous formula of 
rare herbs and other scientifically 
chosen ingredients from many lands. 
$1.25 a bottle. - 

W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Nearly all subscribers to this 
magazine buy voluntarily. No 
salesmen call on them. They 


send in their checks regularly. 


This point has real  signifi- 
cance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 
voluntary subscription metl- 
ods mean interested readers. 


The United States News 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.¥. 
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resent on the New Mexican desert when 
the first atomic bomb was exploded. 
Atomic dispute. Dr. Bush sided with 
he Army in the dispute over whether 
acetime atomic-energy development 
jhould have military or civilian direction. 
This stand disappointed numerous scien- 
tists, who backed civilian direction. The 
result was some opposition to Dr. Bush’s 
appointment to his present job. But the 
Amy wanted him for the post and got 





m. 

c find,” he says, “that working with 
military mei is a very pleasant and re- 
asuring experience. If there is any ten- 
dency of the military in this country to 
dominate civilians, I have never seen it.” 
Peacetime task. Now, at 57, Dr. Bush, 
wiry, compact and friendly, a man who 
laughs frequently and bubbles with en- 
thusiasm, is settling into a new phase of 
an already fruitful career. 

He hopes his RDB may be supple- 
mented soon by a national science founda- 
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ROCKET FROM WARSHIP 
... for Dr. Bush—no waste motion 


‘tion for general research, and the develop- 
ment of new, young scientists, of whom 
there is a considerable deficit. At President 
Roosevelt’s request he drew up the plan 
for such an organization in 1945. A result- 
ing bill was passed by Congress, a few 
months ago, but was vetoed reluctantly 
by President Truman. A new bill is in the 
making. 

As Dr. Bush sees it, military research 
alone, of course, is far from sufficient. 
science has a big contribution to make 
0 employment, to industrial and agricul- 
tural production and the general welfare. 
But Dr. Bush has seen science, under his 
direction, change the face of warfare. His 
Job is to make certain that it continues 
its advance as the essential force of na- 
tional defense. 
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MEN FROM MARS? NO—BLANKET SALESMEN! 


How Simmons trained retail clerks 
with Filmosound-projected movies 





Simmons’ problem: to sell a highly technical 
new product, an electronic blanket, through 
non-technical retail salespeople to non- 
technical housewives. 


The solution: a sales-training sound motion 
picture, shown to retailers’ sales staffs. In 
one sequence, animated electrons (as pic- 
tured above) make the complex story un- 
derstandable. 


The projectors: Bell & Howell Filmosounds, 
because their ease of operation encourages 
full use by salesmen, and because their 
theater-quality reproduction of motion pic- 
tures and sound is essential to effective sales 
presentations. 


The results: swift, successful introduction of 
the new product; soaring sales because 
retail clerks are thoroughly sold, fully in- 
formed. 


Your business is different, but it’s 10to 1 you, too, have a job which 
movies and Filmosounds could do better, faster, more economi- 
cally, more profitably. Let us help you investigate the possibili- 
ties. Bell & Howell Company, 7164 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
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: Washington Whispers a a 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Plan to Find Foreigners’ Cash . . . Censorship Efforts 
Of Officials . . . ‘Front Porch’ Campaign by President 


President Truman still balks at sug- 
gestions that he should go on a speak- 
ing tour of U.S. Mr. Truman is ex- 
pected by his aides to conduct a 
front-porch campaign next year, de- 
pending on others to do the barn- 
storming. 


xk k * 


Senator Millard Tydings, of Mary- 
land, at the moment is at the top of 
the list of those who are being con- 
sidered by the President for the role 
of 1948 running mate. Clinton Ander- 
son, of New Mexico, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, still is on the list, but geog- 
raphy 1s a handicap for him. 


xk * 


General of the Army Dwight Eisen- 
hower remains a leading dark horse 
of the Republican Party even after 
his latest disavowal of any desire to 
seek political office. The prospect of 
a deadlock in the Republican conven- 
tion between Senator Robert Taft and 
Governor Tom Dewey appears to be 
growing. 


ek o® 


Phil Murray, CIO leader, is getting 
set to throw the influence of that or- 
ganization back of Mr. Truman for re- 
election. Mr. Murray definitely has 
put his foot down on third-party ideas. 
He is opposed to Henry Wallace. 


a Oe 


Old-time military men, moving into 
key policy-making positions in Gov- 
ernment, are backing a plan on the 
President’s desk to restrict disclosure 
of any information that might em- 
barrass a Government official. There 
is strong inside pressure for censor- 
ship that would permit publication 
only of data that high Government of- 
ficials want to have published. 


ee es 


Dr. Edwin Nourse, head of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers to the Presi- 
dent, gets the credit for selling 
President Truman on an early call of 
Congress into special session. Dr. 
Nourse convinced Mr. Truman that 
inflation is getting out of hand and 
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that it is up to Congress to do some- 
thing to get it back under control. 


*% & 


Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, in 
his secret report on China, is critical 
of the present Government headed by 
Chiang Kai-shek and is doubtful 
whether much would be accomplished 
by further large-scale financial aid to 
China. A decision appears to be 
reached that the Chinese situation 
will have to simmer while U.S. cen- 
ters its attention on aid to Europe. 


xk * 


European planners of the “Marshall 
plan” have been offended by pressure 
being put on them to disclose in more 
detail how they would use the billions 
put up by U.S. At one time in recent 
days, U.S. was ready to toss the whole 
plan back at the planners for clarifica- 
tion. Instead, Congress may set the 
terms on which aid will be given. 


ee. Me 


John Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, has had before him a plan to re- 
quire that the owners of billions in 
foreign assets in U.S. declare those 
assets with their governments within 
a specified time or face the prospect 
of having them turned over to the 
Office of Alien Property as suspect- 
ed property. America is looking for a 
way to force foreign-owned dollars 
into the open where they can be seen 
and maybe put to work to help relieve 
the world’s dollar shor.age. 


x * * 


Lewis Douglas, U.S. Ambassador to 
Britain, in private talks with mem- 
bers of Congress, is outspoken in his 
opinion that the present Labor Gov- 
ernment cannot impose the discipline 
that will be needed to straighten out 
the British economic situation. Brit- 
ish workers will have to give more 
work for less pay if Britain is to get 
her affairs straightened out. 


K mw 


Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy, 
Chief of Staff to the President, is not 
to resign during this term of President 


Truman. The chances are that, if Mp 


Truman is re-elected, Admiral Leahy; 


will go on serving in a post that cap. 
ries a good deal of influence in Whit 
House policy making. 


xk *® 


Gen. Lucius Clay, U.S. commande 


in Germany, is holding out for control 


over about $1,000,000,000 of U.S. sur. 
plus goods still in Europe, largely 
heavy-construction machinery and 
other machinery. General Clay wants 
these surplus goods put to work in 
Germany, but the State Department 
is afraid that their use there may stit 
up resentment elsewhere in Europe, 
The General probably will win. 


xk * 
Charles Luckman, who heads the 


drive for food saving, is finding that} 
there is no simple formula by which? 
food can be saved. Farm experts are” 


beginning to be worried by evidences 
that propaganda designed to induce 
people to save food is leading to an 
actual disappearance of food through 


hoarding and holding by growers. 


The profit motive, in a showdown, 
may prove to be stronger than the 
appeal for conservation. 


xk &k * 


Pulse feelers of the U.S. State De 
partment missed it a mile when giving 


their appraisal of the chances of F 


Charles de Gaulle to stage a come- 
back in France. They labeled hima 
dead duck not long before he emerged 
as the strongest political leader. 


*k *® * 
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George Marshall, U.S. Secretary of § 


State, never has been a de Gaulle fan, 
during or after the war. 


xk * 


U. S. diplomats would not be too hap- 
py to have a de Gaulle Government 
in France on the ground that 4 
strongly nationalistic Government 


would tend to trip up U.S. plans fot 


reconstructing a strong Germalif. 


U.S. officials are concerned, too, let 
a sharp division between left ang 


right in France lead to civil wat. 
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